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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  tf  soould  be  to  tell  him  his  /ate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Dk  For. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

While  all  will  sympathise  with  those  who  have  lost 
friends  through  the  lamentable  accident  on  the  Solent, 
as  well  as  regret  the  shock  thus  caused  to  the  Queen, 
it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  word  of  caution  about  the 
advisability  of  suspending  judgment  until  after  official 
inquiry  into  the  causes  leading  to  the  disaster.  That 
some  one  was  to  blame  appears  incontestable,  every 
natural  circumstance  conspiring  to  render  collision  im¬ 
possible.  With  the  sea  as  calm  as  the  waters  of  an 
inland  lake,  and  the  light  that  of  a  brilliant  afternoon  in 
summer-time,  the  inherent  dangers  of  the  sea  cannot 
be  pleaded  in  excuse.  Some  one  in  authority  on  board 
one  yacht  committed  a  blunder  ;  that  is  evident.  But 
the  identity  of  this  culpable  person  clearly  ought  to  bo 
left  for  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  that  will  have  to 
inquire  into  the  case,  instead  of  being  assumed  as 
proven.  On  the  day  after  the  accident  some  of  our 
morning  contemporaries  adopted  this  latter  course,  and 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  blame  on  the  commander  or 
quartermaster  of  the  ill-fiated  Mistletoe.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  object  in  view,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
such  unusual  anticipation  of  judgment  is  greatly  to  be 
deprecated  in  the  interests  of  justice.  The  fact  that 
Her  Majesty  was  on  board  one  of  the  yachts,  and  that  the 
Alberta  was  commanded  by  one  of  her  relations,  ought 
not  to  influence  either  the  Press  or  public  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter.  The  rule  of  the  road  at  sea  is  that 
steamers  shall  invariably  get  out  of  the  way  of  sailing 
ships ;  the  Alberta  belonged  to  the  former  class,  the 
Mistletoe  to  the  latter.  They  came  into  collision  on  a 
fine  afternoon  when  there  was  plenty  of  sea  room  for 
both ;  one  sank,  and  some  lives  were  lost.  Such  are  the 
salient  facts  of  the  case ;  but  until  investigation,  it  will 
be  both  more  prudent  and  more  just  to  suspend  judg¬ 
ment  on  individuals. 

The  decision  of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  the  Delagoa 
Bay  arbitration  has  been  adverse  to  England,  as  the  San 
Juan  and  the  Alabama  arbitrations  have  been.  It  is 
possible  that  this  decision  may  at  a  later  date  acquire 
importance  by  opening  an  independent  access  to  the  sea 
to  one  of  the  two  South  African  Republics  whom  we 
have  lately  invited  to  join  in  the  Confederation  that  Mr. 
Fronde  was  sent  off  to  the  Cape  to  organise.  In  itself 
the  loss  of  Delagoa  Bay  is  of  little  consequence  to  us, 
though  it  is  the  only  harbour  of  importance  on  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  Portuguese  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  whose  favour  Marshal  MacMahon  has  now 
decided,  can  undoubtedly  lay  claims  to  the  Bay  by  a 
perfectly  formal  title.  They  were  to  permit  Europeans 


to  land  on  its  coasts,  and  can  point  to  the  fort  of  Lorengo 
Marquez  on  the  north  side  as  a  proof  that  their  occu¬ 
pation  was  more  than  merely  technical.  But  the 
Dutch  from  the  Cape,  to  whose  “rights”  we  have 
succeeded,  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law, 
long  ago  set  up  a  fort  of  their  own,  close  to  that  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  though  this  was  soon  abandoned,  an 
English  naval  commander  is  alleged  to  have  obtained  a 
“  cession  ”  of  the  country  from  a  native  king  in  1822. 
The  Portuguese  have  never  extended  their  settlements 
beyond  Lorengo  Marquez,  but  England  has  not,  in  fact, 
had  an^  settlements  on  the  Bay  at  aU.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  clear  that  the  Portuguese  do  not  intend 
either  to  colonise  the  country  or  to  develop  the  trade, 
and  perhaps  now  that  their  “honour”  has  been 
satisfied  they  may  be  not  unwilling  to  sell  the  rights 
that  have  been  ratified  by  the  decision  of  the  French 
Government  for  a  moderate  price. 

The  attributes  conceded  by  the  new  Constitution  to 
the  Councils-General  have  naturally  increased  the 
interest  felt  in  the  meeting  of  these  departmental 
bodies.  Each  General  Councillor  has  a  vote  for  the 
Senate,  and  although  the  General  Councils,  grosso  modo, 
are  outnumbered  by  the  Municipal  Councils,  who  also 
are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  Senate,  it  is  interesting,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Conservatives,  who  have  created  a  second 
chamber  only  to  counterbalance  the  Liberalism  of  the 
first,  to  judge  by  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
General  Councils  what  turn  the  future  senatorial  elections 
are  likely  to  take.  It  seems  strange  that  bodies  that 
are  on  no  account  permitted  to  meddle  with  politics 
should  thus  be  allotted  a  political  privilege.  Howbeit 
the  Councils  have  the  power  of  electing  Senators, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  by  the  election  of  the 
Presidents,  their  votes  will  be  rather  Conservative  than 
otherwise.  Forfcy-one  Presidents  out  of  eighty-nine 
are  in  favour  of  the  new  Constitution,  that  is  forty- 
eight  Presidents  are  against  it.  But,  as  we  observ^ 
before,  the  Conservative  part  of  the  Councils  will  bo 
all  but  drowned  in  the  crowd  of  Republican  Municipal 
Councillors.  It  may  yet  be  then  that  the  Senate 
turn  out  a  moderately  Liberal  assembly. 

Russia  is  beginning  to  show  the  cloven  foot  in  Eastern 
affairs.  The  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  says : — “  There  is 
danger  lest  Turkey,  in  consequence  of  the  Herzegovinian 
rising,  should  address  unbecoming  demands  to  Servia 
and  Montenegro  ;  in  that  case,  the  Powers  would  lend 
them  their  aid.  At  any  rate,  Servia  and  Montenegro 
may  unconditionally,  and  at  all  times,  reckon  upon 
Russian  support.”  This  extraordinary  utterance  has 
filled  the  South  Slavonian  agitators  with  great  hopes. 
It  is  true,  the  assertion  that  “  the  Powers  ”  would  lend 
their  aid  to  Servia  and  Montenegro  must  be  taken  with 
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sibilitiM.  When  Western  Karennee  wms  dwlared  inde¬ 
pendent  in  1856,  npparentlj  tlj«  Indian  Governnient 
either  bad  bat  a  vague  idea  of  its  constitution,  or  were 
not  prepared  to  take  effective  measures  for  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  various  tribes  comprehended 
in  the  territory.  The  King  of  Burmah  at  once  set  to 
breaking  his  agreement,  and  made  exactions  freely  from 
the  nominally  independent  tribes.  The  chief  of  one  of 
them.  Prince  Koonti,  applied  to  the  Indian  Government 
for  protection.  A  guard  of  Indian  natives  was  sent, 
but  they  so  oppressed  the  Karens  that,  after  enduring 
them  with  much  patience  for  a  time,  Koonti  was  obliged 
to  sue  for  their  recall.  As  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn 
the  Barmans  came  back  and  doubled  their  exactions. 
Koonti  appealed  to  us  for  protection.  Major  Lloyd  was 
ordered  to  inquire  into  his  case,  and  reported  that  his 
representations  were  correct,  but  no  action  was  taken. 
At  last  Koonti  wrote  to  say  that  the  King  of  Burmah 
had  ordered  him  to  send  his  two  sons  to  Mandalay,  and 
acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  This,  among  other 
matters,  led  to  Sir  D.  Forsyth’s  mission  ;  but  it  is  said 
that  just  before  our  envoy’s  arrival  at  Mandalay  the 
two  sons  of  Koonti  had  left,  after  having  owned  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  King  and  admitted  his  lyght  over  Karen- 
nee.  If  the  boundaries  of  Karennee  and  the  nature  of 
its  component  states  had  been  clearly  defined  and 
understood,  and  the  King  of  Burmah  had  from  the  first 
been  given  to  know  that  he  must  respect  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  territory,  subsequent  complications  might 
have  been  avoided. 


a  considerable  gman  of  salt  Most  probehly  “the 
Powers  would  do  nothiag  of  the  kind.  We  are  not 
even  sure  that  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  ruler  of 
which  latter  country  is  a  pensioner  of  the  Czar,  would 
act  wisely  in  reckoning  “  unconditionally,  and  at  all 
times,”  upon  Russian  support.  Nevertheless,  the 
passage  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  gives  cause  for 
reflection.  Evidently  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
would  be  glad  to  see  Turkey  even  more  harassed  than 
she  already  is. 


The  Herzegovinian  insurrection  has  spread  among 
the  Christian  and  Sclave  populations,  as  every  fire  must 
which  is  not  promptly  extinguished ;  but  it  would  be 
premature  to  suppose  that  it  has  gone  wholly  beyond 
the  control  of  the  slow-moving  Turk.  If  the  Turkish 
Government  had  been  in  a  position  to  bring  a  tolerable 
force  to  bear  at  once,  the  affair  would  probably  have 
soon  been  over ;  but  it  has  now  created  an  excitement 
and  assumed  dimensions  that  will  give  them  more 
trouble.  Prince  Nikita  has  been  obliged  to  declare  him¬ 
self  unable  to  restrain  his  fiery  subjects,  and  two 
thousand  Montenegrins  are  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
assistance  of  the  rebels.  The  Austrian  Government 
have  put  a  strict  watch  on  the  chief  passes  from 
Dalmatia,  but  they  have  failed  to  prevent  sympathisers 
from  stealing  across  the  frontier  in  considerable  numbers. 
In  Bosnia  several  small  towns  and  villages  have  massa¬ 
cred  the  Turkish  garrisons,  and  taken  possession  of  their 
arms.  The  longer  the  Turks  delay,  the  wider  will  be 
the  area  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  stronger  the  flame. 
The  Porte  has  great  disadvantages  to  contend  with  ;  its 
army  is  not  organised  for  rapid  movement,  it  has  little 
ready  money,  and  the  Herzegovina  is  difficult  of  access 
for  its  troops.  Still,  it  has  contrived  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  in  the  same  district  before,  and  it  may  do 
so  again  if  it  is  not  interfered  with  from  without.  Of 
that  contingency  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy. 


One  portion  of  the  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick,  in  unveiling  a  statue  of  Lord 
!Mayo  at  Cockermouth  on  Thursday,  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  Lord  Napier  laid  special  stress  on  the 
vigour  of  Lord  !Mayo’s  foreign  policy.  “  That  policy,’' 
he  said,  “  was  one  of  demarcation,  alliance,  and  defence. 
His  plan  was  to  preserve  the  Native  States  contiguous  to 
our  western  and  northern  frontier  in  a  condition  of 
friendly  dei)endency,  to  determine  their  boundaries,  to 
support  their  chiefs  by  honours,  subsidies,  and  arms. 
This  policy  ho  endeavoured  to  inaugurate  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  Russia,  but  if  that 
was  impracticable  he  was  resolved  to  act  alone.  Ho 
knew  that  in  this  way  the  Indian  Government  assumed 
obligations  and  encountered  risks,  for  in  the  East  you 
cannot  offer  counsel  and  grant  assistance  without  in¬ 
curring  responsibility.  But  Lord  Mayo  did  not  fear 
responsibility;  what  ho  feared  was  the  unknown 
incalculable  danger  attached  to  ambiguity  and  hesi¬ 
tation.” 


The  attitude  of  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  Bur  man 
difficulty,  as  expressed  in  the  document  issued  from 
Simla  on  the  19th  of  last  month,  seems  to  have  given 
great  dissatisfaction  in  India.  The  Viceroy  is  freely 
accused  of  being  too  languid  in  his  policy,  and  too 
credulous  in  his  acceptance  of  the  King’s  explanation. 
There  does  seem  to  considerable  justice  in  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  fuller  powers  might  have  been  given  to  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  the 
Indian  Government  could  have  done  otherwise  than 
accept  as  truthful,  formally  at  least,  the  answer  that  the 
Eling  was  pleased  to  give.  If  they  cannot  do  so,  there 
can  bo  little  use  in  attempting  a  diplomatic  settlement  of 
difficulties  with  His  Majesty  ;  the  only  possible  communi¬ 
cation  must  take  the  foi*m  of  a  command  to  do  certain 
things,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him.  That  may  be  the 
case ;  but  while  we  send  embassies,  we  are  bound  to  treat 
the  answers  to  them  with  at  least  ceremonial  courtesy. 
When  the  King  denies  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  attack  on  Colonel  Browne,  and  affirms  that 
Leeseetaheo  was  simply  the  bearer  of  a  polite  intimation 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor’s  death.  Lord  Northbrook  cannot 
rejoin — “  Your  Majesty  is  a  liar  ;  you  know  very  well 
that  you  instigated  the  attack  on  Colonel  Browne,  and 
that  you  are  in  league  with  the  Chinese  to  keep  English 
trade  from  crossing  the  frontier.”  With  regard  to  the 
escort  of  British  troops,  also,  it  may  be  well  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  friendly  representation  before  proceeding 
to  the  final  menace.  Loi^  Northbrook  may  bo  merely 
gaining  time ;  the  present  is  not  a  good  season  for 
fighting.  Both  in  commercial  and  in  military  circles 
in  India  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the 
present  difficulties  cannot  be  settled  without  war ;  but 
Sir  D.  Forsyth’s  embassy  will  not  have  been  wholly 
useless  if  it  shows  that  the  sword  is  a  last  resort  when 
pacific  means  have  failed. 

The  dispute  about  the  Karennee  territory  is  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  value  of  the  policy  of  having  clearly 
defined  boundaries,  and  accepting  the  consequent  respon- 


Tho  Norwich  Election  Commissioners  commenced 
their  sittings  on  Monday,  and  have  been  taking 
evidence  during  the  week.  Colonel  Wilkinson,  Mr. 
Tillett,  and  the  leading  agents  on  both  sides,  have  been 
summoned.  The  chief  corruption  hitherto  elicited  has 
been  “  the  messenger  trick,”  a  profuse  employment 
voters  as  messengers  and  bill-posters.  The  most 
generally  frank  of  the  witnesses  was  Mr.  Joseph  Stanley, 
one  of  the  divisional  managers  on  the  Conservative  side. 


When  Lord  Byron  wrote  that  it  was  “  strange 
economy  ”  in  God  to  save  the  King,  ho  meant  to  be 
witty,  not  wicked,  for  loyalty  knows  that  divinity  hedges 
kings.  But  with  this  fact  so  patent  to  human  under¬ 
standing  before  us,  it  seems  not  a  little  strange  that  none 
of  our  Royal  family  can  take  part  in  any  public  cere¬ 
mony  without  Heaven’s  aid  being  specially  invoked 
upon  the  occasion,  instead  of  being  accepted  as  present. 
It  seems  to  have  been  necessary  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  visit  to  Sheflfield  to  retain  the  services  of  an 
Archbishop  to  compose  and  put  up  an  original  prayer. 
And  a  very  original  prayer  did  his  Grace  of  York 
offer  up.  Connecting  the  Trinity  with  Royalty,  the 
Prelate  made  the  gift  of  a  park  to  the  town  oy  the 
Mayor  an  inspiration  of  Deity,  and  besought  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  civic  dignitary  for  his  “  kindness  ” 
in  obeying  that  inspiration.  Then  his  Grace  in- 
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voked  Heaven’s  blessing  on  the  cutlery  of  Shef¬ 
field,  praying  that  invention  therein  might  increase, 
and  much  emplo3rment  be  found  for  the  “  instru¬ 
ments  of  peace.”  The  “  munitions  of  war,”  \^hich  help 
a  good  deal  to  enrich  the  people  of  that  no  longer 
‘idemocratic”  town,  did  not  fare  so  well.  The  Almighty 
was  besought  to  prevent  them  from  being  tested  in 
actual  warfare  between  Christian  nations.  Did  his  Grace 
mean  to  infer  that  they  might  very  properly  be  tried 
against  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels  or  nations  who  have 
not  accepted  Christianity  ?  And  what  occasion  was 
there  to  drag  into  a  prayer  at  Sheffield  the  remark 
that  this  country  had  hitherto  done  little  for  the  people 
of  India  ?  Perhaps  it  is  irreverent  to  ask  questions 
of  an  Archbishop  who  ought  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  but  some  people  have  been  asking 
themselves  what  it  all  meant. 


The  Post  Office  Department  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
the  services  of  Mr.  Scudamore,  and  now  we  learn  that 
it  has  sustained  another  severe  loss  in  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  has  proved  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  a  large  share  of  his  brother  Sir  Howland’s 
ability  in  organisation,  and,  apart  from  his  own  inde¬ 
pendent  capacity,  is  in  a  great  measure  the  depositary 
of  his  brother’s  administrative  principles.  He  is  known 
beyond  the  Post  Office  as  a  pre-eminently  safe  and 
cautious  improver.  He  was  at  one  time  employed  as  an 
Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  and  in  that  service 
effected  considerable  improvements  in  prison  discipline. 
He  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  in¬ 
structive  members  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and 
a  paper  of  his,  on  “  Railway  Reform,”  printed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  is  an  able  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  large  difficulties  which  beset  that  question. 
In  the  Post  Office  he  hhd  lately,  we  understand,  got  in 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  an  extended  application 
of  the  contract  system,  by  which,  if  he  could  have  had 
it  fully  carried  out,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  department.  The  retire¬ 
ment  of  such  an  officer  from  the  public  service, 
and  especially  from  the  postal  service,  where  the 
devising  faculty  is  especially  needful,  is  a  loss  which, 
with  the  best  intentions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply. 
Failing  health  is  assigned  as  the  cause,  but  it  is  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  failure  has  been  accelerated  by  disap¬ 
pointments  and  worry  of  the  sort  by  which  the  working 
ability  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  hampered  and  abridged. 


Retirements  must  always  happen  now  and  then  in 
the  best  regulated  departments,  but  the  simultaneous 
retirement  of  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Scudamore  and  Mr. 
Hill  raises  a  suspicion  that  there  is  something  unusually 
rotten  in  our  present  postal  administration.  This  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  without  alarm,  for  the  great  reform 
introduced  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  other  collateral 
reforms,  have  made  the  Post  Office  perhaps  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  public  service,  ^^sides  being 
the  great  message  carrier,  the  sustainer  of  social  ties 
and  the  speeder  of  public  business,  the  postal  depart¬ 
ment  has  become  the  frugality  banker  and  safe  insurer 
to  the  many.  Nowhere  is  the  organising  faculty,  a  very 
rare  faculty,  and  one  which  usually  can  get  better  paid 
elsewhere  than  in  the  public  service,  more  absolutely 
required,  and  that  it  should  be  worried  out  of  the  public 
service  is  nothing  short  of  a  calamity.  Lord  John 
Manners  is  regarded  with  much  respect  as  an  honourable 
and  painstaking  man,  but  he  is  suspected,  not  without 
reason,  of  being  dangerously  timid  and  likely  to  shrink 
apprehensively  from  the  sort  of  progressive  ability 
needed  to  make  good  deficiencies  and  ensure  prosperity. 
At  the  recent  Telegraphic  Conference  at  St.  Petersburg 
of  the  managers  of  the  various  Continental  postal  tele¬ 
graph  systems,  a  uniform  reduced  rate  of  word-tariff 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  British  members  of  the 
Conference  agreed  that  this  was  a  valuable  improve¬ 
ment,  but  our  Post  Office  declined  to  sanction  it. 
England  is  made  an  exception  to  an  improvement  now 
adopted  in  all  Europe.  The  reason  why  should  be  the 


subject  of  inquiry  when  Parliament  again  meets.  The 
act  has  an  ugly  reactionary  look  of  unsafe  timidity  and 
unwarranted  want  of  confidence  in  experienced  officers 
which  bodes  ill  for  progress. 


The  dense  stupidity  and  thoughtless,  rather  than 
malevolent,  brutality  which  distinguishes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  his  treatment  of  animals  and  children  has 
seldom  been  more  curiously  illustrated  than  in  the 
details  of  a  case  on  which  Dr.  Hardwicke  held  an 
inquest  on  Tuesday.  These  were  stated,  quite  ns  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  principal  witness,  and  appeared 
to  be  so  received  by  the  Court,  yet  how  suggestive  they 
are  of  the  coarse  mismanagement,  not  ffir  removed  from 
cruelty,  to  which  children  are  constantly  exposed.  The 
child  who  was  the  subject  of  the  inquiiy  died  of  an 
overdose  of  brandy,  which  it  had,  in  the  aosence  of  its 
parents,  climbed  out  of  its  cot  to  get.  When  the 
mother  perceived  what  had  happened,  she  called  the 
father,  who  interrogated  the  infant  (it  was  but  two 
years  and  nine  months  old)  as  to  whether  it  had  drunk 
the  brandy.  The  child  denied  having  done  so,  there¬ 
upon  the  father  “  beat  him  two  or  three  times  to  make 
him  tell.”  The  little  fellow  cried,  but  still  denied  taking 
the  brandy,  and  shortly  afterwards  lay  back  in  the  cot,, 
fell  asleep,  and  never  spoke  again.  Is  this  really  all 
that  the  parents  could  do  for  their  offspring  ?  Having 
beaten  an  infant  “  two  or  three  times  ”  to  “  make  it. 
tell  ”  them  a  fact  which  was  quite  obvious,  a  truly 
idiotic  proceeding,  considering  that  the  child  must,  as 
appears  from  the  sequel,  have  been  blind  drunk,  besides 
being  frightened  and  bewildered,  they  allow  it  to  lie 
back  in  its  cot  without  so  much  as  administering  a. 
tumbler  of  warm  water  to  neutralise  the  poison,  and 
then  they  are  surprised  and  doubtless  deeply  grieved  at 
its  death. 


Those  who  described  the  Trikoupis  Ministry  in  Qreece- 
as  a  “  Republican  ”  administration  will,  by  this  time, 
have  found  out  their  mistake.  M.  Trikoupis  is  a . 
member  of  the  advanced  Opposition,  and  had  until  • 
lately  been  almost  a  personal  antagonist  of  King  George. 
But  a  Republican  he  is  not,  and  never  has  been — or 
else,  as  we  said  at  the  time  of  his  installation,  he  could 
not  have  donned  the  Ministerial  uniform  under  a 
monarch.  The  fuller  reports  which  reach  us  now  in 
regard  to  the  elections’ for  the  Chamber  show  that  very 
few  adherents  of  the  ex-Minister  Bulgaris  have  been 
returned.  At  the  same® time,  the  number  of  real 
Republicans  wh«  will  have  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  is  also  < 
very  small.  The  most  notable  among  them  is  M. 
Philemon,  the  Editor  of  the  Centui’y  at  Athens,  for¬ 
merly  private  secretary  of  the  King,  and  in  that  quality 
often  denounced  as  a  tool  of  the  reactionary  camaiilla, , 
but  afterwards  a  convert  to  the  Democratic  cause,  and 
,  a  bitter  writer  against  the  King,  the  Court,  and  the 
Constitutional  Monarchy.  Elects  as  a  Deputy  to  the 
last  Chamber,  his  mandate  was  annulled  at  the  demand 
of  M.  Bulgaris.  He  is  now  once  more  returned  for 
Athens.  Rumour  says  that  the  Liberal  majority  of  the 
new  Legislature  will  proceed  to  an  impeachment  of  the 
former  Premier  Bulgaris.  If  this  should  be  the  case, 
the  name  of  the  King  himself  may  yet  suffer  some 
damage.  Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  Chamber 
the  King,  it  is  stated,  will  go  to  Corfu — out  of  the  reach, 
of  popular  agitation. 


THE  COMING  WAR  WITH  CHINA. 

Now  that  the  arduous  labour  of  watching  the  convo¬ 
lutions  of  the  interesting  and  versatile  Asiatic  who  at 
present  acts  the  paH  of  British  Premier  are  for  a  time 
at  an  end,  it  is  worth  while  casting  the  eye  further 
afield.  Our  politics  have  for  long  been  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  parochial,  and  beyond  a  barren  debate  on  Turkey 
little  was  done  last  Session  to  lift  them  higher.  The 
Conservative  reaction  was  going  to  restore  something  of 
the  Imperial  splendour  of  our  policy;  hitherto  it  has 
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succeeded  only  in  laying  the  central  power  of  the  State 
now  at  the  mercy  of  a  Charles  Lewis,  now  of  a  Samuel 
Plimsoll.  But  there  are  world-wide  interests  calling 
loudly  for  our  attention ;  for  all  that,  there  are  storms 
gathering  that  will  give  us  before  long  a  rude  awaken¬ 
ing,  which  the  fuss  of  the  petty,  selfish,  narrow¬ 
minded  politician  ought  not  to  obscure  from  us,  and 
which  it  is  time  to  take  note  of.  There  is  complication 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  roots  of  which  lie  deeper  than 
has  yet  appeared,  and  no  doubt  as  the  commotion 
there  grows  our  interest  in  it  will  grow,  but  for  us 
the  farther  East  has  troubles  of  much  deeper  moment. 
A  storm  is  brewing  in  China.  Wo  might  with 
tolerable  safety  let  the  races  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe  exterminate  each  other  over  the  relics  of 
the  old  Roman  Empire  of  the  East  whose  spoil  the 
Turk  has  held  so  long,  but  we  cannot  afford  that  the 
Tartar  Empire  of  China  should  rise  and  turn  us  adrift. 
It  would  not  be  good  for  China ;  it  would  mean  almost 
destruction  for  ourselves  were  the  position  won  by  blood 
and  toil  in  that  Empire  to  be  swept  from  us  as  we  think 
it  once  more  threatens  to  be. 

Amongst  the  many  curious  affairs  that  lie  scattered 
along  the  reeling  course  held  by  our  wonderful  Tory 
Ministry  last  Session,  none  are  more  astounding  than 
the  marvellous  indifference  with  which  that  Ministry, 
and  through  it  the  country,  have  managed  to  treat  the 
Burman  difficulty  and  the  turmoil  of  affairs  in  China. 
China  might  be  in  the  moon  for  all  that  Mr.  Disraeli  cares 
—his  Semitic  race  never  perhaps  established  themselves 
there.  Therefore  we  have  suffered  the  most  surprising 
changes  to  transpire  unnoted,  and  we  have  tamely  sub¬ 
mitted  to  see  an  agent  murdered,  meeting  the  affair  with 
nothing  more  than  profuse  diplomacy  and  polite  remon¬ 
strance  and  scenic  display.  While  the  Indian  Press  has 
been  alive  to  the  situation,  sounding  the  alarm,  at  home 
the  whole  affair  has  been  treated  with  indifference. 

It  is  time  surely  to  rouse  ourselves,  lest  a  new  war 
with  China  come  upon  us  as  usual  when  wo  are  totally 
unprepared,  and  ignominious  defeat  bo  needed,  also  as 
usual,  to  wake  us  then  from  our  treacherous  sleep. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  Chinese  politics  is  becoming 
charged  with  foreshadowings  of  war.  The  policy  of  the 
/Empire  has  sustained  a  complete  reversal  since  the  death 
of  the  late  Emperor — by  fair  means  or  foul  it  were  hard  to 
.say  which.  Prince  Kung,  who,  for  a  Chinaman,  was 
•  comparatively  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  disposed  to 
tolerate  the  foreign  “devils,”  has  passed  out  of  power, and 
in  his  place  wo  have  to  deal  with  that  cruel,  ruthless,  im- 
])lacable,  many-counselled  Viceroy  of  Chi-li,  Li  Hung 
sChang — the  man  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  signalised  his 
command  of  the  Chinese  armies  by  an  abominable  breach 
of  faith  at  the  capture  of  Su-Chu.  This  man,  although 
not  the  nominal  viceroy  of  the  Empire,  is  viceroy  of  the 
homo  [  prt)vinco  and  real  ruler  of  the  Imperial  councils. 
His  spirit  is  manifest  everywhere — a  spirit  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  English,  bent  on  revenge  and  blood. 

.  Since  this  man  came  into  power  we  have  had  the 
massacre  of  Mr.  Margary,  wo  have  had  insults  innumer¬ 
able  to  English  residents  in  the  treaty  ports,  trade  has 
been  placed  under  new  and  vexatious  exactions,  treaty 
-clauses  have  been  set  at  naught,  redress  has  been  almost 
impossible  ;  exacting  pretensions  of  an  intolerably  tyran¬ 
nous  kind,  and  unblushing  encroachments  on  our  blood- 
won  privileges,  have  become  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  a  feeling  of  dread  and  insecurity  has  spread 
abroad  amongst  foreign  residents  that  is  only  too  sure 
a  pi^esago  of  what  is  at  hand.  While  we  are  sitting 
at  home  indifferent  to  all  this,  Prince  Li  is  strenuously 
making  ready  for  war.  Ho  has  borrowed  money  of  the 
complacent  rhiglish  to  help  to  arm  his  forts  on  the 
Pei-ho — those  forts  that  cost  such  a  bloody  struggle  to 
win  in  the  last  war,  which  it  is  his  hope  to  render 
impregnable.  His  troops  will  bo  armed  as  Chinese 
army  has  never  been  before,  and  when  he  thinks  himself 
ix'ady  the  storm  will  burst  upon  us ;  then  innocent  resi- 
4lent8  will  be  massacred,  then  will  be  clamour  and  fear, 
burning  and  waste,  and  after  untold  miseries  have  been 
endured,  lives  sacrificed  that  we  could  ill  spare,  general 
helplessness  and  mismanagement  everyw’hero  revealed, 


we  shall  rouse  ourselves  to  the  life  and  death  struggle 
with  that  myriad-peopled  empire  once  more. 

This  may  seem  exaggeration,  and  we  almost  wish  it 
were,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
position  of  affairs  in  China  at  present.  And  unfor¬ 
tunately  our  English  policy  always  acts  so  as  to  draw 
trouble  of  this  kind  down  upon  our  own  heads.  We 
have  never,  in  all  the  years  of  our  intercourse,  learned 
the  true  way  to  keep  the  Chinaman  in  hand.  There  is 
but  one  passion  by  which  he  can  be  governed  with 
impunity,  and  that  is  fear.  So  long  as  he  is  thoroughly 
afraid  of  the  foreigner  there  is  safety.  When  that  fear 
wears  off,  danger  begins.  As  it  has  always  been,  it  is  so 
now.  For  years  after  the  war  of  1861  our  treatment 
was  in  most  respects  all  that  could  be  wished; 
the  ports  that  we  had  bargained  for  were  opened  to 
us  with  one  or  two  exceptions  ;  trade  with  the  interior 
was  subject  only  to  the  legalised  restriction.  John  China¬ 
man  was  on  his  best  behaviour.  But  that  soon  changed. 
Gradually  little  encroachments  were  made  which  were 
passed  by  either  unnoticed  ormildly  remonstrated  against. 
With  his  impunity,  John  Chinaman  waxed  bold.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  bands  tightened  about  us  again.  Insults 
were  heaped  upon  our  subjects  in  the  streets,  trade 
became  more  and  more  hampered,  until  now  it  is  passing 
altogether  into  the  hands  of  native  guilds  and  merchants 
who  make  what  exactions  they  please  with  full  official 
approval.  Things  in  China  are  like  a  slow  fever, 
gradually  working  its  way  into  the  system,  gradually 
rising  in  pitch  until  it  utterly  masters  the  frame. 
Presently  the  unendurable  point  will  be  reached,  and 
the  mad  conflict  will  begin.  The  last  letter  which  the 
Times  publishes  from  China  shows  very  vividly  whither 
matters  are  tending,  and  how  the  blind  folly  of  Eng¬ 
lish  subjects  and  English  officials  is  bringing  us  towards 
anew  crisis.  Nothing  can  knock  it  into  an  Englishman’s 
head  that  it  is  unwise  for  him  tb  treat  the  treacherous 
Tartars  who  rule  China  as  civilised  men  amenable  to 
the  same  moral  or  political  considerations  as  himself. 
Ho  accordingly  assumes  an  attitude  which,  to  the 
savage  Tartar  mind,  is  a  positive  temptation  to  do  mis¬ 
chief.  The  scandal  of  English  subjects  consenting,  as 
Chinese  servants,  to  fire  on  a  harmless  English  ship  is  but 
an  extreme  example  of  the  obsequious  deference  which  a 
foolish  interpretation  of  self-interests  leads  us  to  adopt. 
Submitting  the  case  rising  out  of  that  piece  of  ultra- 
Chinese  barbarity  to  the  judgment  of  Chinese  tribunals 
was  a  sequel  quite  in  keeping.  These  things  bring  us 
into  contempt ;  our  prowess  is  treated  as  mythical,  and 
the  goading  process  begins,  whereby,  after  much  hesi¬ 
tation  has  passed,  the  old  lion  is  at  last  roused. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  sober  truth  of  the  situation ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  surely  there  is  more  interest  for  English¬ 
men  in  China  just  now  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  A  struggle  is  coming  there 
before  which  the  wretched  squabbles  in  Bosnia  or  the 
Russian  incursions  in  Central  Asia  vanish  out  of 
sight.  The  destinies  of  England  are  not  vitally 
concerned  with  either  Turkey  or  Central  Asia  ;  neither 
an  empire  at  Samarcand  nor  at  Constantinople  can 
threaten  her  any  more  with  political  extinction.  But 
her  destinies  do  hang  upon  China  almost  as  much  as  on 
India,  for  a  China  triumphant  would  menace  India  more 
than  Russia  can  ever  do.  Russia  probably  grows  towards 
dismemberment,  but  China  victorious  would  be  China 
united  as  it  has  never  been  united  since  its  last  con¬ 
querors  overran  it  from  the  north,  with  a  power  of 
overrunning  the  earth  unequalled  by  any  race  save  our 
own.  The  next  war  with  China  will  decide  much  for 
us,  therefore.  It  will  either  bo  the  beginning  of  a 
further  extension  of  our  dominions  in  Asia  at  the  point 
where  that  extension  could  be  best  managed,  and  of 
most  advantage  to  us ;  or  it  will  be  the  signal  for  the 
decline  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  Should  we  come  out  of 
the  struggle  again  the  clear  victors,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  we  take  sureties  against  a  repetition  of  the  same 
treachery  stronger  than  any  exacted  in  the  past.  We 
must  take  a  control  over  the  internal  government 
of  China  to  an  extent  never  yet  dreamt  of,  and  such  as 
must  beat  down  absolutely  its  selfish  trade  restrictions. 
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control  its  trade  guilds,  and  free  the  people  to  some  extent 
from  the  oppression  of  a  greedy  and  half- alien  official 
class.  Our  duty  as  conquerors  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
our  becoming  the  liberators  of  the  Chinese  ;  the  rule 
that  we  have  blundered  our  way  to  in  India  with  a  stiff 
honesty  of  purpose,  a  frequent  wrongheadedness,  and, 
considering  the  venal  character  borne  by  many  an  old 
Indian  in  the  City,  a  wonderful  absence  of  corruption 
in  high  places,  will  have  to  be  begun  anew  on  a  fresh 
race  and  under  entirely  new  conditions.  Short  of  this 
our  conquest  would  be  as  barren  as  the  old  have  been  ; 
a  time  of  impudent  defiance  w’ould  again  follow  a  time 
of  fear,  and  end  in  a  new  war,  and  Chinese  politics 
would  trudge  the  weary  round  they  have  followed  in  the 
past. 

We  have  touched  but  briefly  on  one  or  two  of  the 
more  striking  features  of  this  Chinese  problem,  desiring 
only  to  call  public  attention  to  a  state  of  affairs  there,  dis¬ 
tinctly  prognosticative  of  a  bitter  storm.  The  facts  that 
support  the  position  we  have  taken  lie  scattered  every¬ 
where  ;  each  letter  that  comes  from  China  is  charged 
with  the  signs  of  the  approaching  danger.  The  Burmah 
episode  was  but  one  of  many  warnings  wo  have  had, 
but  heeded  not.  It  will  be  well  if  the  so-called  mission 
of  inquiry  does  not  furnish  us  with  another.  Shall  wo 
lie  comfortably  at  ease  in  spite  of  them  all  ?  If  we  do, 
the  bloodshed  that  may  come  of  our  indifference  will 
elevate  that  indifference  into  a  political  crime. 


many  subjects  becomes  difficult.  The  right  of  a  chance 
majority  to  coerce  a  minority  by  law  is  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned,  especially  as  under  our  existing  political  institu¬ 
tions  a  Parliamentary  majority  may  well  represent  an 
actual  minority  of  the  Bnglish  people.  So  also  there 
are  many  subjects  both  in  the  sphere  of  morality  and  of 
politics  as  to  which  strong  convictions  have  grown  up 
among  certain  classes  whoso  minds  have  been  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  enlarged  by  culture  of  one  kind  or  another, 
while  those  convictions  are  feeble,  rudimentary,  or  even 
altogether  wanting  among  a  great  proportion  of  the 
masses.  In  many  of  these  cases  direct  compulsory 
legislation  in  accordance  with  enlightened  ideas  would 
probably  result  in  a  dangerous  reaction  ;  and  here  it  is 
that  Permissive  Statutes  may  bo  effectively  used.  Their 
discussion  in  Parliament  must  familiarise  the  whole  of  the 
public  with  their  principles,  while  their  admission  upon 
the  Statute-book  gives  them  a  moral  and  intellectual 
•prestige  with  many  who  are  incapable  of  estimating 
them  at  their  real  value.  In  due  time,  it  is  believed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  community  will  be  converted  to 
the  ideas  embodied  in  the  new  law,  which  may  then  be 
made  compulsory  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  the 
embarrassing  recalcitrancy  of  an  insignificant  minority. 
Such  is  the  theory  on  which  Permissive  legislation  may 
be  defended,  and  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  it  affords  a 
very  convenient  way  of  acting,  and  yet  escaping  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  action  to  a  Ministry  that  comes  into  office 
professing  a  policy  of  “  rest.”  There  are  a  score  of 
things  that  many  people  think  ought  to  bo  mended  in 
the  machinery  of  the  State  or  of  society,  but  many  other 
people  think  they  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with  ;  and 
the  attempt  to  alter  them  by  legislative  compulsion, 
whether  those  who  oppose  the  change  bo  in  the  majority 
or  in  the  minority,  would  probably  excite  violent 
animosities  and  provoke  painful  struggles,  which  would 
not  suit  a  Ministry  of  “  rest.”  But  by  enacting  that  if 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  whatever  relation  may  be 
under  discussion  shall,  if  they  please,  be  at  liberty  to 
bring  their  rights  and  duties  into  harmony  with  the  new 
ideas  the  friction  of  the  change  is  minimised.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  fact  of 
opponents  being  so  little  moved  and  alarmed  by  per¬ 
missive  legislation  deprives  the  discussion  of  such 
measures  of  a  great  part  of  its  educational  value. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  Permissive  legislation,  and  it  may  bo  plausibly  argued 
that  a  compulsory  law  would  have  been  impossible  and 
undesirable;  that  public  opinion  has  not  yet  ripened 
enough  ;  that  landlords  must  learn  from  experience  that 
it  pays  best  to  keep  their  houses  wholesome,  and  tenants 
that  it  does  not  pay  at  all  to  live  in  unwholesome  ones. 
Furthermore,  the  example  of  what  our  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  have  done  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  is  at  hand  to  guide  us.  The  Times  correspondent 
in  Paris  has  lately  given  a  summary  of  a  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  upon  ”  The  Material  and 
Economical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in 
France,”  which  contains  the  following  observations  : — 

“  As  to  the  housing  of  artisans,  great  improvements 
have  been  effected  by  the  law  of  1851.  Wherever  it 
has  been  applied  the  unhealthy  cellars,  so  numerous  in 
the  north,  are  no  longer  inhabited.  Whole  quarters 
have  been  purified,  and  the  frightful  courts,  where  filth 
and  vicious  construction  made  cholera  almost  permanent, 
have  disappeared.  The  legislation,  tempering  by  the 
intervention  of  municipal  authorities  its  otherwise  too 
severe  infringement  on  the  rights  of  property,  has  effected 
the  happiest  transformation,  but  being  dependent  on 
the  option  of  the  Municipality,  it  is  not  everywhere 
carried  out.”  Hero  we  have  in  a  single  sentence  a  com¬ 
plete  exemplification  of  the  working  of  Permissive 
laws,  and  wo  cannot  assert  broadly  that  they  work 
always  and  altogether  unsatisfactorily.  But  there  are 
other  examples  of  Permissive  legislation  which  are  less 
satisfactory.  Take  the  Land  Titles  and  Transfer  Act, 
which  regulates  an  improved  system  for  registering  the 
ownership  of  landed  property  and  for  simplifying  its 
conveyance.  Any  landowner  can  take  advantage  of  this 
improved  system,  but  no  one  is  compelled  to  do  so ;  and 


PERMISSIVE  LEGISLATION. 

To  Lord  Salisbury  belongs  the  credit  of  having  ele¬ 
vated  what  everybody  took  for  a  sign  of  Conservative 
weakness  into  a  principle  of  Conservative  policy.  The 
sweeping  nature  of  his  eulogy  of  ”  Permissive  legisla¬ 
tion  ”  has  tended  rather  to  obscure  the  general  notions 
of  what  such  legislation  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  He 
has  boldly  claimed  this  entire  province  of  law-making 
for  his  own  party,  and  by  natural  consequence  the 
Opposition  are  inclined  vehemently  to  protest  that  the 
ground  is  worthless  and  barren,  if  not  treacherous  to 
those  who  take  their  stand  upon  it.  Nevertheless, 
Permissive  legislation  of  some  kind  or  degree  has  been 
for  a  long  time  usual  in  this  country,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  the  abandonment  of  all  Per¬ 
missive  laws  can  only  be  justified  by  an  immense 
and  simultaneous  development  of .  enlightenment 
amounting  to  unanimity  in  reasonableness  among 
the  English  people,  or  by  some  powerful  motive 
hitherto  undisclosed  which  should  suffice  to  restrain 
Parliament  from  employing  a  convenient  though  im¬ 
perfect  method  of  instructing  the  community  and  im¬ 
proving  the  institutions  under  which  we  live.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Permissive  legislation,  like  other  useful 
things,  may  be  abused,  and  we  are  far  from  saying  that 
it  has  not  been  abused  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Government ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  does  not  justify  it  in  wholly 
rejecting  an  instrument  that  may  do  us  good  service. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  a  strong 
conviction  has  made  its  way  among  Englishmen  that 
legislation  which  attempts  to  go  beyond  the  ideas  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed  will 
undoubtedly  fail,  and  will  probably  do  mischief.  Mr. 
Mill’s  teaching  has  leavened  the  common  thought  of 
society  on  this  subject ;  Mr.  Buckle’s  vigorous  and 
energetic  statement  of  a  position  hardly  understood 
when  his  book  appeared,  popularised  the  controversy ; 
but  perhaps  most  of  all  has  its  development  been  due  to 
the  intellectual  influence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  general  question 
or  its  practical  limitations.  We  only  note  the  fact  that 
the  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  legislation  is  now 
greatly  impaired  in  the  popular  mind.  That  a  stream 
cannot  rise  beyond  the  level  of  its  source,  tliat  one  can¬ 
not  make  people  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament,  are  the 
commonplaces  in  which  this  change  of  opinion  about  the 
powers  of  law  finds  expression.  Now,  when  there  is  a 
prevalent  feeling  of  this  sort,  compulsory  legislation  on 
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Austria  were  to  “  compensate  herself  in  the  East  for  the 
territory  she  has  lost  in  the  West.’*  This  means  that 
she  would  like  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  Herzegovinian  rising  for  annexing  that  province 
to  her  own  dominions.  It  is  added  that  “she  has  a 
Sclavonian  population  of  her  own  which  she  naturally 
wishes  to  conciliate,’’  and  that  she  might  be  “  anxious 
to  win  over  the  Sclave  nationality  as  she  seems  to 
have  won  over  the  Hungarian.’’  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  stated  that  if  a  great  Austro- Hungarian- 
Sclave  Empire  were  established  in  the  east  of  Europe^ 
the  German  element  of  Austria,  “  which  is  now  the 
ruling  one,  would  be  swamped  by  the  adopted  nationali¬ 
ties.’’  It  is  farther  observed  that  this  would  be  “  gall 
and  wormwood  to  the  Old  Austrian  party.’’  Whilst  an 
annexationist  policy  is  thus  chalked  on  the  wall  as  an 
accusation  against  the  present  Government  at  Vienna, 
arguments  are  advanced  to  prove  that  such  a  policy 
would,  after  all,  be  dangerous  to  the  alleged  ruling 
element  in  Austria  itself. 

Being  little  enamoured  of  any  Royal  or  Imperial 
House,  we  can  look  upon  the  real  situation  with  perfect 
impartiality.  Without  wishing  to  offer  a  guarantee 
for  the  immaculate  conceptions  of  any  camarilla  that 
may  hang  about  the  Hofburg,  we  yet  make  bold  to  say 
that  in  the  above  statements  of  a  Tory  organ  there  are 
several  manifest  errors.  First  of  all,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  whenever  we  speak  now  of  Austria,  that 
expression  covers  two  different  countries — with  different 
parliamentary  institutions,  and  a  different  Administra¬ 
tion.  In  one  of  those  countries,  in  Hungary,  the  Ger¬ 
man  element  is  by  no  means  any  longer  the  ruling  one. 
The  Magyar  race  at  present  politically  rules  there  ;  and 
that  Magyar  race,  whose  kin^om  borders  upon  Turkey, 
is  the  least  inclined  to  enlarge  the  dominions  of  the 
King-Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  by  the  addition  of  fur¬ 
ther  Sclavonian  territory. 

In  Hungary  itself  the  I»Iagyars  have  trouble  enough 
with  their  compatriots  of  Sclave  extraction.  There  are 
but  about  five  millions  of  Magyars,  surrounded  by  five 
millions  of  Sclavonians  and  a  few  millions  of  Germans 
and  Roumans.  Were  it  not  that  the  five  millions  of 
Sclavonians  in  Hungary  are  scattered  along  the  circum-. 
ference  of  the  realm,  and  are  still  lacking  a  common 
medium  of  understanding,  the  position  of  the  Magyars 
would  become  a  difficult  one  indeed.  As  things  are  the 
strain  upon  ^fagyar  strength  is  even  now,  occasionally, 
very  great.  Hence  the  idea  of  partitioning  Turkey  for 
the  object  of  adding  the  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  to  the 
Habsburg  dominions  is  one  entirely  scouted  among  the 
ruling  Hungarian  nationality.  It  is  the  Magyars  before 
all — not  the  German  element — that  would  be  thus 
swamped. 

The  Germans  in  Austria  proper,  it  is  true,  are  also 
sufficiently  saddled  with  Czechian  and  Slovene  fragments 
of  nationality  not  to  desire  the  annexation  of  Turkish 
ten'itory  where  additional  members  of  the  Sclavonian 
stock  dwell.  What  is  called  the  Old  Austrian  party — 
that  is  to  say,  the  military  and  bureaucratic  party, 
which  cares  for  no  nationality  whatever — may  desire, 
or  at  least  not  object,  to  such  annexation.  But  that 
Old  Austrian  party  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  out 
of  oftice,  and  does  not  now  direct  the  foreign  policy  of 
Austro-Hungary.  The  German  and  the  Magyar  races 
have  at  present  the  decisive  influences  in  matters  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Kingdom.  They,  together  with  the 
Poles,  neither  wish  to  see  the  Eastern  Question  re¬ 
opened  just  now  ;  nor  do  they  long  for  the  annexation 
of  Herzegovinian  and  Bosnian  territory.  It  is  only  the 
Czechian  and  other  Sclavonian  or  pro- Russian  agitators 
tiiat  entertain  such  longings.  Witness  the  language  of 
the  Politikj  the  Pokrok,  and  of  some  Croatian  prints. 
The  German,  Magyar,  and  Polish  Press  of  Austria  holds 
very  different  language. 

To  “  win  over  the  Sclave  nationality  ’’  by  a  hostile 
aggression  against  Turkey  would  consequently  simply 
be  a  means  of  undoing  the  conciliation  that  has  been 
effected  with  the  Magyars.  There  are  no  indications 
that  Count  Andrassy  will  lend  his  hand  to  such  a 
change  of  policy.  No  doubt  the  position  of  Austro- 


as  in  the  nature  of  things  the  lay  mind  cannot  move  of 
itself  in  dealing  with  the  land  and  the  law,  it  is  certain 
that  Lord  Cairns’  Act  will  only  be  applied  so  far  as  the 
lawyers  choose  to  advise  its  application.  But  the  lawyers 
will  lose  fees  and  prestige  by  the  simplifying  and  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  law,  and  they  are  therefore  most  unlikely  to  promote 
those  operations.  In  the  case  of  land  registration,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  very  little  reason  to  expect  the  peculiar 
benefits  of  Permissive  legislation.  Again,  where  rights 
have  to  be  protected,  a  Permissive  law  is  an  organisation 
of  injustice.  The  auditing  of  the  Friendly  Societies’ 
accounts,  if  it  be  a  precaution  with  which  the  law 
ought  to  meddle  at  all,  should  be  efficiently  done,  and 
not  done  in  a  perfunctory  and  deceptive  manner  because 
the  societies  choose  to  disguise  the  real  state  of  their 
finances.  If  the  interest  of  a  tenant  in  agricultural 
holdings  constitute  a  right  that  is  worth  while  protect¬ 
ing,  it  ought  to  1)6  absolutely  protected.  We  do  not 
allow  at  present  of  the  modification  of  the  law  against 
stealing  by  special  contracts. 


AUSTRIA,  RUSSIA,  AND  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION. 

“  Is  Austria  bent  upon  a  Partition  of  Turkey  ?  ”  The 
question  has  been  seriously  asked  in  a  Conservative 
London  paper ;  and  it  might  seem  scarcely  necessary  to 
negative  it  by  elaborate  arguments.  Yet,  since  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Count  Zichy  to  his  ambassadorial  post  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  alarmist 
speculation,  it  may  be  as  well  to  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  relations  between  the  Vienna  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Porte.  A  calm  review  of  those  relations 
— as  founded  on  the  mutual  political  necessities  of  the 
two  countries — will,  we  think,  remove  the  alarmist  ap¬ 
prehensions  ;  at  any  rate,  so  fifir  as  the  independent 
action  of  Austro-Hungary  is  concerned.  Of  Russia  we 
are  not  inclined  to  speak  with  equal  confidence.  Her 
policy  in  regard  to  Turkey,  whenever  it  is  not  of  an 
openly  aggressive  kind,  has  generally  a  double-dealing 
character;  emissaries  and  instruments  of  her’s  being 
incessantly  at  work  to  prepare  the  way  for  her  own 
well-known  ambitious  scheme.  That  scheme — pursued 
from  earliest  times,  yet  never  attained  until  now — 
comprises  nothing  less  than  the  annexation  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  Russian  aim  is  calculated 
to  show  that  the  interest  of  Austria  rather  lies  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  than  in  bringing 
about  a  great  Eastern  catastrophe.  If  Russia  had  once 
obtained  a  footing,  either  directly,  or  by  means  of  vassal 
States,  in  the  so-called  Illyrian  Triangle,  the  effect 
would  immediately  be  felt  among  those  Sclavonian 
populations  of  Austria  which  are  kindred  to  the 
Muscovite  stock.  Formerly,  Poland — itself  mainly  of 
Sclave  origin,  but  opposed  to  the  Muscovites  by  creed 
as  well  as  by  political  aspirations — acted  as  a  barrier 
between  Austria  and  Russia.  It  was  certainly  not  at 
the  desire  of  Austria  that  barrier  was  broken  up.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  justly  said  of  the  de.spotic  tendencies  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg,  history  is  there  to  show  that  that 
dynasty  only  reluctantly  took  part  in  an  international 
crime  which  was  apt  to  create  dangers  for  its  own 
dominions.  The  Poles  have  always  understood  this.  The 
more  aristociatic  section  among  them  have,  therefore, 
often  looked  to  Vienna ;  hoping  to  obtain  support  from 
there  for  the*  reconstitution  of  their  country.  Albeit, 
baffled  over  and  over  again  in  their  expectations — nay, 
Mmetimes  treated  with  an  amount  of  severity  approach¬ 
ing  to  cruelty — they  invariably  returned  to  the  same 
hopeful  or  expectant  view.  The  fact  is,  they  calculated 
upon  the  political  necessities  of  Austria.  They  also 
knew  well  that  it  was  only  from  mistrust  in  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  their  own  forces  that  Austrian  statesmen  did 
not  venture  upon  action  in  an  anti-Russian  sense  during 
a  time  of  crisis,  like  that  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830,  or  by  the  insurrection  in 
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Hungary  is  not  entirely  that  of  a  free  agent,  inasmuch 
as  Russia  may  endeavour  to  exercise  a  pressure  upon 
the  Vienna  Government — under  penalty  of  creating 
internal  difficulties  to  Austro-Hungary  itself,  in  case 
the  demands  of  Russia  were  not  complied  with.  In  this 
respect,  we  believe  England  might  exercise  a  steadying 
influence,  if  her  counsel  at  the  Porte  were  given  in  the 
right  sense.  That  Turkish  administration  leaves  nearly 
as  much  to  desire  as  Russian  administration,  is  a  truism 
that  does  not  require  a  proof.  If  Count  Zichy,  in  the 
name  of  Austro-Hungary,  suggests  to  the  Porte  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  reforms,  he  will  only  do  that  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  as  a  necessity  by  the  position  of  affairs.  But  we 
should  greatly  be  surprised  if  that  advice  were  not 
coupled  with  a  wish  of  seeing  the  rising  in  the  Herze¬ 
govina  brought  to  an  end.  Should  Francis  Joseph,  of 
his  own  free  will,  or  under  Russian  pressure,  go  in  any 
way  further  than  this,  it  would  mean  that  the  Vienna 
Government  intends  injuring  Magyar  independence 
and  Constitutional  fr^dom  ih  Austria,  and  that  the 
Czar  virtually  disposes  over  the  destinies  of  the  East. 

Kael  Blind. 


THE  FRENCH  SUGAR  BOUNTY. 

Considerable  efforts  were  made  towards  the  close  of 
the  Parliamentary  Session  to  rouse  popular  sympathies 
on  the  Sugar  Question.  Both  in  the  Lords  and  in  the 
Commons  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  com¬ 
plaints  were  uttered  and  commiseration  freely  offered 
to  the  sufferers  who  see  their  means  of  existence 
threatened  with  extinction,  all  with  just  no  practical 
result  at  all.  Lord  Derby  of  course  understood  the 
situation  fully,  and  found  in  it,  as  usual,  admirable 
reasons  for  doing  nothing.  The  coldness,  the  dry  de¬ 
tached  indifference  with  which  he  views  all  human 
affairs,  necessarily  affected  the  tone  of  his  subordinate 
in  the  Commons,  and  between  the  two  the  classes  com¬ 
plaining  had  not  a  chance  of  success  in  their  attempts 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  public.  Their  case  might  be 
good  :  no  doubt  it  was,  but  their  proposals  for  remedying 
the  strained  situation  were  absurd,  therefore  nothing 
could  be  done.  After  some  further  attempt  through 
the  newspapers,  the  English  sugar  interest  seems  to  have 
accepted  that  conclusion  as  final.  There  remains  no¬ 
thing  for  them  to  do  but  admire  the  consummate  tact 
and  wisdom  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  console  them¬ 
selves  with  the  hope  that  some  day  the  French  may 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  be  honest.  Lord  Derby  can 
help  them  no  more  than  if  he  were  a  Bishop  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  correct  the  sins  of  his  flock,  and  to  purify  the 
Church  from  simony.  The  French  listen  no  doubt 
complacently  to  his  homily,  think  it  very  good,  sur¬ 
prisingly  lucid  for  an  English  diplomat,  and  then — do 
just  as  before. 

But  what  is  this  sugar  difficulty  that  there  has  been 
so  much  talk  about  ?  It  is  very  simple  in  some  aspects, 
and  yet  rather  complicated.  We  shall  deal  with  the 
simple  elements  first.  France  is  the  country  par  excel¬ 
lence  of  indirect  taxation,  and  the  French  are  great  eaters 
of  sugar.  “  Sugar  is  the  fnend  of  the  stomach,”  their 
proverb  says,  and  their  deeds  show  that  so  far  they 
are  capable  of  a  genuine  faith.  Being  universally  con¬ 
sumed,  sugar  was  clearly  an  admirable  vehicle  for  a 
tax,  and  in  France  a  considerable  revenue  has  been 
derived  from  this  source  these  many  years.  For  some 
ten  years  back  a  system  of  taxing  sugar  was  settled 
on  a  common  basis  between  France,  England,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  makers, 
growers,  and  refiners  of  any  one  of  these  countries 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  others.  From  the  first, 
France  has  practically  used  the  terms  of  this  conven¬ 
tion.  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  monopoly  in  the 
higher  grades  of  sugar  manufacture'.  In  other  words, 
she  has  deliberately  cheated  the  other  countries  parties 
with  her  in  the  convention.  The  manner  of  doing  this 
has  been  simple  in  the  extreme.  All  sugar  is  tax^  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  it  contains, 
on  a  principle  somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  in 
determining  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  spirits.  Sugar  with 


only  fifty  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  would  pay  less 
duty  on  its  bulk  than  sugar  of  the  strength  of  eighty 
per  cent.,  and  so  on.  Now,  in  order  to  cheat  under  the 
scale  of  “  standards  ’*  agreed  upon  between  the  contract¬ 
ing  countries,  all  that  was  necessary  was  that  French 
sugar  growers  should  prepare  a  raw  sugar  that  should 
look  poor  and  be  rich,  that  French  customs*  officials 
should  accept  that  sugar  by  its  looks  instead  of  by  its 
.real  quality.  And  as  the  French  manufacturers  had  the 
means  of  providing  this  sugar  at  hand  in  the  beet-root 
growers  of  France,  this  preliminary  requisite  was  easily 
obtained.  A  French  sugar  refiner — the  man  who  bought 
the  raw  sugar  in  order  to  reduce  its  dross  and  sell  it  as 
fine — had  but  to  ask  that  the  raw  sugar  supplied  him 
should  be  made  of  that  brownness  and  roughness  that 
would  cause  it  to  be  esteemed  ten  or  twelve  per  cent, 
stronger  than  it  really  was,  and  to  get  the  customs* 
officials  to  take  the  duty  on  it  according  to  look,  and  the 
thing  was  done.  On  this  system,  therefore,  French  sugar 
refining  has  been  carried  on  for  these  ten  years  past. 
Now  let  us  see  how  it  works  so  as  to  affect  the  English 
market. 

A  French  sugar  refiner  pays  duty  upon,  say,  one 
thousand  tons  of  raw  sugar,  of  the  nominal  saccharine 
strength  of  seventy  per  cent.,  it  really  containing  eighty 
per  cent.  These  one  thousand  tons  he  refines  until  it 
is  as  near  as  may  be  pure  sugar,  which  sugar  he  intends 
to  export.  When  exported  he  can  claim  a  “  drawback  ** 
to  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  one  thousand  tons 
of  raw  at  seventy  per  cent,  nominal,  or  in  other  words  on 
seven  hundred  tons  of  refined  sugar.  These  seven  hun¬ 
dred  tons  he  sends  out  of  the  country,  therefore  getting 
back  the  exact  duty  he  has  paid.  But  that  was  not  ail 
his  sugar.  He  has  one  hundred  tons  of  it  left,  never 
accounted  for,  and  never  to  be  accounted  for  to  the 
Government  at  all.  As  this  has  paid  no  duty  it  is  his  at 
its  natural  cost,  and  he  can  aflbrd  to  sell  it  cheaply  if  he 
likes.  That  he  does  not  do,  however.  On  the  contrary, 
being  protected  by  the  high  import  tariff  on  sugar,  he  sells 
his  surplus  100  tons  at  home  at  the  full  duty-paid  price, 
and  sells  cheap  only  that  which  he  exports.  Clotting  a 
heavy  profit  on  the  amount  reserved  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  he  is  able  to  sell  that  exported  at  a  loss  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  duty  that  he  has  cheated 
the  Government  out  of.  It  is  his  interest  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits  therefore,  that  the  present  duty  should  be 
very  high,  for  the  higher  it  is,  so  long  as  home  con¬ 
sumption  is  not  checked,  the  more  chance  he  has  of 
beating  all  competitors  abroad  out  of  the  market. 
When  the  French  Government  doubled  the  sugar  duties 
in  1871,  it  therefore  put  a  new  engine  into  the 
hands  of  the  native  sugar  refiner  wherewith  he  has 
since  been  bearing  so  hard  on  the  English  refiners  that 
here  the  trade  threatens  to  become  extinct  at  a  very 
proximate  date.  Loaf  sugar  making  is  becoming,  if  it 
has  not  already  become,  an  extinct  industry  in  England, 
and  will  soon  be  so  everywhere  but  in  France  if  an 
end  be  not  put  to  the  practices  by  which  France  has 
obtained  so  powerful  a  monopoly.  Up  to  the  limits  of 
French  consumption  at  least  French  refiners  can  now 
beat  the  world  in  the  price  of  fine  sugar,  because  they 
make  the  French  people  pay  for  the  command  they 
have  obtained  over  the  markets  of  Europe.  If  the 
conscienceless  French  bureaucracy  consent  ftirther  to 
pay  back  under  essentially  fraudulent  representations 
more  duty  than  has  been  received,  there  is  no  practical 
limit  to  the  French  sugar  aggression. 

These  are  the  plain  facts  of  the  story — and  a  very 
disgraceful  story  it  is  for  France.  It  exhibits  that 
country  in  a  light  so  little  enviable  that  one  would  treat 
the  whole  affair  with  just  contempt  were  not  large 
interests  at  stake.  France  has  not  cared  to  keep  faith, 
has  been  as  heartless  in  her  commercial  morality  as  in  her 
international  diplomacy,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  small 
knot  of  wealthy  manufacturers  has  consented  that  her 
fiscal  system  should  nourish  a  fraud,  should  contribute 
to  keep  in  subjection  whole  classes  of  agriculturists  and 
industries  at  home,  and  to  destroy  trades  abroad. 
Nothing,  in  short,  could  well  be  more  hollow  and 
despicable  than  the  policy  of  France  in  this  affair.  The 
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HfMJutacle  of  a  great  country  suffering  a  systematic 
deception  to  work  such  havoc  everywhere,  is,  we  should 
hope,  likely  to  bo  confined  to  her. 

This,  then,  forms  the  ground  of  the  complaints  made 
by  the  English,  and  we  believe  also  the  West  Indian  sugar 
interests.  The  French  bounties  strike  at  the  roots  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  branch  of  international  trade,  in  fact.  Prices  of  all 
kinds  of  sugar  are  forced  down  by  the  fictitious  low  prices 
of  the  fine.  A  false  sustenance  causes  French  beet  sugar 
to  compete  at  an  undue  advantage  with  West  Indian, 
and  difficulties  face  one  everywhere.  It  is  easier  to  see 
these  mischiefs,  however,  than  to  cure  them,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Lord  Derby  had  some  grounds  for 
hesitating  before  adopting  the  policy  of  retaliation  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  English  trade.  They  say  the  French  have 
sanctioned  trade  theff,  let  England  put  the  stealings 
into  her  treasury.  Ijet  us  have  a  “  countervailing  duty  ” 
of  the  exact  value  of  the  bounty.  It  would  be  rash  to 
say  what  wo  may  not  have  to  come  to,  but  certainly  this 
should  be  a  last  resort.  Independently  of  it  doing  little 
practical  good  to  the  particular  trade  injured,  it  would 
HO  embifter  trade  relations  between  this  country  and 
France  that  the  result  might  be  widespread  harm.  Still 
we  may  have  to  come  to  that  if  Franco  again  breaks  faith, 
as  she  has  virtually  done  by  postponing  till  March  next  the 
action  of  a  law  by  which  the  grievance  was  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  As  the  Times  justly  enough  pointed  out,  such 
a  law  is  not  wanted  had  the  French  authorities  been 
willing  to  do  what  was  fair.  All  that  they  had  to  do 
was  to  see  that  existing  laws  were  kept  to  stop  cheat¬ 
ing,  and  scH;ure  to  the  Treasury  the  money  now  drawn 
from  the  public  in  Franco  to  swell  the  wealth  of  the 
sugar  refiners,  and  to  enable  them  to  undersell  honester 
traders  elsewhere.  A  more  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  snbject  by  the  English  Government,  sedulously 
hacked  by  the  opinions  of  the  English  Press,  might 
have  brought  about  this  result,  and  when  the  subject 
conies  up  again,  as  it  will  do  with  the  new  year,  we 
hope  Fmnce  will  be  told  point-blank  what  we  think  of 
her  ways.  Did  we  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  over 
this  business,  shame  might  do  more  to  make  her 
mend  her  ways  than  any  number  of  checks,  or  of  cor¬ 
rect,  jiroper,  and  provokingly  clear-headed  diplomatic 
harangues. 


THE  PHIN'CE  OF  WALES  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

This  has  been  a  great  week  for  Sheffield.  The  Mayor, 
Mr.  Firth,  has  prc'sented  the  town  with  a  large  public 
park,  and  invited  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  make  formal 
delivery  of  the  gift.  The  workpeople  have  had  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  the  dingy,  business-like  streets  and  houses  of 
the  “  capital  of  steel  ”  have  been  decorated  in  honour 
of  the  occasion  with  unprecedented  magnificence.  Judging 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  special  reporters,  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  Birmingham  last  year 
was  nothing  to  it ;  to  find  a  proper  parallel  we  must  go 
back  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  some 
such  gorgeous  display  as  the  entertainments  of  Caligula 
at  Baiae,  or  the  ojHjning  of  the  Colosseum  by  Titus. 
The  manufacturers  of  8heflield  are  wealthy,  and  they 
have  seized  the  op[)ortunity  to  blazon  the  fact  that  steel 
is  a  paying  trade.  Whatever  Yorkshiremen  do,  from 
kicking  their  wives  upwards,  they  do  it  with  all  their 
might ;  and  not  content  with  miles  of  triumphal  arches 
and  countless  flags,  streamers,  banners,  floral  wreaths, 
monograms,  and  devices,  the  rich  men  of  Sheffield 
have  built  towers  and  planted  avenues  along  the 
line  of  procession  with  a  splendour  as  reckless 
as  if  their  hands  had  been  in  an  ImjHjrial  excheejuer. 
For  weeks  before  Monday,  the  great  day  of  ])rocession, 
the  prepanitions  haul  been  going  forward  ;  and  as,  hour 
after  hour,  under  the  steady  industry  of  architects, 
gardeners,  upholsterers,  and  skilled  workers  in  wood 
and  iron,  the  promise  of  the  spectaiclo  grew  more  and 
more  splendid,  the  |)eoplo  went  mad  with  excitement. 
All  through  the  Sunday  the  dreadful  note  of  prepara¬ 
tion  never  ceased  to  sound  ;  while  Te  Deums  and  Jubi¬ 
lates  came  faintly  from  the  church  windows,  the  work¬ 
men  in  the  streets  with  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  and  sweat 


trickling  from  their  brows,  were  busy  hanging  up 
crimson  cloths  and  giving  the  finishing  touch  to  inscrip¬ 
tions.  For  days  before  every  workman  had  his  little 
group  of  spectators,  following  every  step  of  his  progress 
with  delighted  interest.  Those  who  could  afford  it 
hired  open  carriages,  and  drove  along  the  route  to  in¬ 
spect.  The  railway  station,  decorated  with  special  pro¬ 
fusion,  was  thronged  with  sightseers,  through  which 
travellei’S  made  their  way  with  difficulty,  dragging  their 
own  luggage  and  bawding  in  vain  for  cabs.  So  dense 
was  the  crowd  and  so  preoccupied  with  the  marvels  of 
the  upholsterer  and  the  floral  artist  that  they  neglected 
to  make  way  even  for  so  distinguished  an  arrival  as  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  one  of  his 
coat  tails  in  the  press.  It  has  really  been  a  great  time 
for  Sheffield. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  irregularities  committed 
by  the  excited  population  of  Sheffield  while  the  town 
was  getting  ready,  everything  passed  off*  with  the  utmost 
smoothness  and  hilarity  when  the  day  of  the  procession 
arrived.  The  weather,  a  local  paper  says,  was  worthy 
of  the  ceremony,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  weather. 
Every  precaution  had  been  taken  by  the  authorities, 
even  to  the  extent  of  providing  beds  in  the  local  hos¬ 
pitals  and  having  a  staff  of  surgeons  in  attendance  for 
the  victims  of  Juggernaut,  but  happily  accidents  were 
few  and  slight,  and  the  order  of  the  crowd  was  per¬ 
fect.  The  “  swarthy  workers  in  steel  *’  behaved  as 
people  ought  to  do  when  they  are  out  on  holiday, 
with  flags  flying,  drums  beating,  and  cannon  firing  off 
at  intervals.  They  took  up  posts  of  vantage  along  the 
route,  and  cheered  everything  and  everybody  with 
impartial  good  nature  and  determination  to  make  the 
best  of  the  day.  The  only  persons  in  Sheffield  who  had 
any  excuse  for  not  overflowing  with  good-humour  were 
the  unhappy  men  who  had  organised  the  great  spec¬ 
tacle,  the  men  who  had  to  describe  it,  and  the  Royal 
personages  who  played  the  central  part  in  the  show. 
Sleep,  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  was  a  stranger  to  the 
eyelids  of  the  Mayor  for  many  nights  before  the  eventful 
Monday.  To  add  to  other  distractions  the  faithful 
Magistrates  had  their  natural  rest  disturbed  by  the 
great  question  of  what  to  wear ;  so  high  did  this  diffi¬ 
culty  run  that  not  even  a  hint  from  the  Court  officials 
could  settle  it,  and  the  procession  gained  not  a  little 
thereby  in  picturesque  variety.  Then  the  Special  Cor¬ 
respondents  must  have  been  greatly  troubled  to  describe 
so  huge  an  affair.  It  was  of  course  possible  to  do  it 
lightly,  like  the  representative  of  the  Times'^  who  sank  all 
petty  details  in  gushing  praise  of  the  men  of  Hallamshire 
for  their  loyalty.  But  a  Correspondent  who  should  give 
as  vivid  and  complete  a  picture  as  appeared,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Daily  NewSy  had  no  holiday  task  before 
him.  The  chief  actors  in  the  pageant,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  performed  a  duty  perhaps  even  more 
arduous  than  the  Special  Correspondent.  If  Cobbett 
had  been  compelled  to  smile  and  bow  and  listen  to 
prayers  and  speeches  for  three  mortal  hours  and  a-half 
on  end  under  a  grilling  sun,  and  thereafter  to  take  part 
in  that  most  fiendish  of  institutions,  a  ball  with  the 
thermometer  standing  over  seventy  degrees  in  the  shade, 
he  might  have  repented  of  his  rash  offer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  royalty  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year. 

As  far  as  the  bowing  and  smiling  went  the  demeanour 
of  the  Prince  would  seem  to  have  been  charming,  and 
worthy  of  that  distinguished  courtesy  from  which  Mr. 
Bright  expects  such  support  to  English  rule  in  India. 
At  Sheffield,  too,  he  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
tlie  Princess,  the  most  popular  of  ladies,  whom  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  for  reasons  quite  as  business-like  .as  Mr. 
Bright’s,  wished  to  include  in  the  Indian  pageant.  But 
the  speeches  of  the  Prince  distinctly  fell  short  of  what 
the  country  requires  of  him  as  a  Constitutional  Monarch. 
Some  of  our  contemporaries,  wo  observe,  have  improved 
the  occasion  of  the  Prince’s  public  appearance  by  giving 
him  a  lecture  on  the  paramount  necessity  of  keeping 
up  a  pure  and  well-regulated  Court.  That  sermon 
belongs,  of  course,  to  a  different  text — the  Baker  case — 
though  it  has  been  hung  on  the  peg  of  the  Sheffield 
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visit,  but  there  is  room  for  sound  and  wholesome  con¬ 
stitutional  preaching  in  the  part  taken  by  the  Prince  in 
the  Sheffield  demonstration  itself.  Why  did  the  Prince 
go  to  Sheffield  ?  Because  the  Mayor  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  asked  him,  no  doubt ;  but  in  what  capacity  ? 
What  was  the  “  central  idea  ”  of  the  visit,  as  his  father, 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  would  have  put  it  ?  That 
prudent  theorist,  the  real  founder,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  shown,  of  our  constitutional  monarchy,  would 
have  been  much  at  homo  in  answering  the 
question.  The  Prince  went  to  Sheffield  as  the  cere¬ 
monial  representative  of  the  British  nation.  In  himself, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  simply  an  ordinary  English  gen¬ 
tleman  of  German  extraction,  a  frank  good-natured 
fellow,  with  no  reason  for  being  otherwise,  and  rapidly 
becoming  as  round  as  he  is  long.  But  in  his  office  as 
Heir  Apparent  and  acting  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  he  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  this  great  nation,  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
pre-eminent  in  English  statesmanship,  generalship,  art, 
literature,  science,  commercial  enterprise ;  he  is  clothed 
upon  with  all  the  noble  and  august  attributes  of 
British  heroism,  with  all  the  might  of  brain  and  sinew 
that  has  given  England  her  high  place  among  the 
nations.  That  is  the  theoretical  position  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch.  We  have  long  since  made  up  our  minds 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  entrust  a  hereditary  monarch  with 
any  real  power,  but  for  the  present  it  is  agreed  to  let 
the  official  remain  with  the  title  of  Sovereign  to  appear 
as  the  representative  of  the  nation  in  various  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Our  Sovereign  is  the  collective  grandeur 
as  our  Parliament  is  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
Philosophers  may  say  that  it  is  a  pity  we  or  our  neigh¬ 
bours  should  be  in  so  rudimentary  an  intellectual  state 
as  to  -want  a  symbol  of  our  collective  greatness,  but 
the  fact  remains ;  politically  we  are  still  in  the  idola¬ 
trous  and  anthropomorphic  stage. 

Not  that  “  the  men  of  Hallamshire  thought  of  this 
when  they  cheered  the  Prince  on  Monday.  They 
cheered  him  as  they  would  have  cheered  anybody  else 
for  whose  glory  and  their  own  the  rich  people  of  the 
town  raised  floral  arches  and  fired  off*  cannon.  But 
speaking  theoretically,  putting  in  plain  words  what  the 
Prince  ought  to  know  as  a  constitutional  monarch, 
what  his  father  could  have  told  him,  and  what  our  con¬ 
temporaries  have  often  said  with  more  circumlocution, 
it  was  not  on  his  own  merits,  but  as  the  representative 
of  the  nation  that  His  Royal  Highness  visited  Sheffield. 
He  had  the  freedom  of  will  of  a  high-priest,  a  Pontifex 
Maximus ;  but  he  was  as  representative  as  the  scape¬ 
goat  sent  into  the  wilderness  to  bear  the  sins  of  the 
people,  as  symbolical  as  the  sacramental  wafer.  The 
Mayor  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  Firth,  a  prosperous  manu¬ 
facturer,  had  generously  resolved  to  apply  some  portion 
of  his  multiplied  stores  of  silver  and  gold  for  the  public 
benefit.  He  presented  the  town  with  a  park,  a  most 
valuable  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  smoky  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  and  gave  further  proof  of  his  goodwill  by 
promising  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  the  promotion  of 
the  higher  education.  Such  well-directed  munificence 
deserves  every  encouragement ;  wealthy  men  could  not 
make  a  better  use  of  their  money.  The  act  was  worthy 
of  national  recognition,  and  under  our  present  political 
machinery  that  recognition  is  conveyed  through  the  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch.  But  apparently  our  Heir  Apparent 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  function  he  was  dis¬ 
charging.  He  took  home  all  the  shouting  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  a  more  intelligent  high-priest  would  have 
gracefully  declined  as  being  really  due  to  the  public- 
spirited  Mayor,  as  if  it  had  been  paid  to  himself.  The 
men  of  H^lamshire  probably  did  not  spoil  their 
holiday  by  considering  too  nicely  whom  they  ought 
to  cheer,  but  wisely  gave  their  lungs  free  play,  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  have  known  better. 
Ho  is  perhaps  in  training  for  his  Indian  campaign, 
but  certainly  he  ought  not  to  have  spoken 
to  the  people  of  Sheffield  as  if  he  were  a 
benevolent  despot,  who  was  trying  to  keep  his  subjects 
m  good  humour  by  making  them  a  present  of  a  park 
and  affably  condescending  to  open  it  in  person.  “It 


has  been  said,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  declared,  in 
reply  to  the  Master  Cutler  at  a  banquet  on  Tuesday, 
“  that  Sheffield  was  democratic,  but  after  what  we 
have  seen  to-day  and  yesterday  its  worst  enemies  would 
not  give  it  that  appellation.”  These  words  were  out  of 
place  in  the  mouth  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Monarchy.  What  is  the  English  nation,  if  it  is 
not  democratic  ?  The  Prince  spoke  as  if  he  were 
agreeably  disappointed  that  the  Radicals  of  Sheffield 
had  not  welcomed  him  with  Orsini  bombs  and  Fieschi 
infernal  engines.  Wo  do  not  suppose  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  good  easy  man,  harbours  any  tyrannous 
design  upon  the  liberties  of  the  country,  but  he  should 
respect  the  Constitution  in  word  as  well  as  in  deed. 
Loyalty  to  a  constitutional  monarch  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Democracy ;  a  constitutional  monarch  is  a  demo¬ 
cratic  monarch.  The  time  may  come  when  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch,  or  high-priest,  is  seen  to  be  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  but  the  office  will  perish,  if  it  does  perish,  without 
a  revolution. 


“THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA  AND  THE 

PRESS.” 

The  Government  of  India  has  just  published  a  Resolution 
defining  the  connection  to  be  permitted  between  its  servants 
and  the  Press  in  that  country.  No  officer  may  without  the 
revious  sanction  in  writing  of  the  Government  under  which 
e  immediately  serves,  become  the  proprietor  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  any  newspaper,  periodical,  or  publication,  or  edit 
or  manage  any  such  newspaper  or  publication.  When  sanction 
is  mven  it  will  only  be  given  in  the  case  oi  jewspapers  or 
publications  mainly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  topics  not  of 
a  political  character — such,  lor  instance,  os  art,  science,  and 
literature,  and  this  sanction  will  be  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at 
the  discretion  of  Government.  Officers  in  the  service  of  Go¬ 
vernment  are  not  prohibited  from  contributing  to  the 
public  Press,  but  are  warned  to  confine  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  temperate  and  reasonable  discussion, 
and  not  to  convey,  without  the  previous  aanction  of 
Government,  any  information  of  which  they  may  have  be¬ 
come  possessed  in  their  official  capacity.  In  case  of  any 
departure  from  these  rules,  the  “  liberty  to  contribute  ”  will  be 
withdrawn. 

These  orders  are  not,  we  believe,  new ;  they  have  been  in 
existence  for  some  years,  but  they  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  quietly  in  the  dust  of  an  office  pigeon-hole,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to  meddle  with  any 
relations  which  its  servants  had  formed  with  the  public  Press. 
It  is  perhaps  necessary,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  in  India,  that  the  Government  there  should 
possess  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  actions  of  its  servants  such 
as  might  not  be  brooked  by  Englishmen  in  England.  But  the 
despotism  that  rules  most  successfully  is  that  which  allows  a 
glove  to  conceal  the  iron  hand.  The  Government  of  India  has 
of  late  years  adopted  this  course  in  connection  with  the  Press, 
it  has  placed  no  violent  restrictions  upon  its  servants  con¬ 
tributing  to  newspapers,  and  it  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  its  officers  are  shareholders  in,  or  part 
holders  of  newspaper  property.  It  has  even  permitted  a 
Government  servant  to  be  the  real,  if  not  the  ostensible, 
editor  of  a  political  journal.  Indeed,  so  long  as  “official” 
writers  saw  nothing  but  the  plenitude  of  wisdom  in  official 
acts,  the  Government  of  India,  especially  during  Lord  Mayo’s 
regime ^  rather  encouraged  its  officers  to  contribute  to  news¬ 
papers.  To  sing  the  praises  of  men  in  power  has  in  every 
country  and  age  been  a  labour  of  love  often  very  ungratefully 
rewarded,  but  it  was  not  so  in  India  during  the  reign  of  a 
Tory  lord.  To  tune  one’s  pipe  to  such  praise  was  to  compose 
a  march  to  promotion  for  oneself,  and  consequently  there  were 
many  contributors  to  the  sad  sweet  music  of  humanity  in 
official  spheres.  With  the  coming  of  Lord  Northbrook  this 
state  of  harmony  did  not  cease — there  was  no  reason  appa¬ 
rently  why  it  should — for  one  Viceroy  is  very  much  like  an¬ 
other  Viceroy  to  official  minds  in  India,  and  those  who  bad  sung 
in  honour  of  the  policy  of  a  Conservative  nobleman  found 
little  difficulty  in  chaunting  a  stave  in  praise  of  the  policy  of 
a  Liberal  lord.  If  the  new  Viceroy  had  not  the  wide  sym¬ 
pathies  of  his  predecessor,  he  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  financial  questions,  and  it  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
her  financial  situation  that  India  required.  So  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  again  raising  the  song  of  triumph,  and  prophesying 
all  good  things  for  the  country  under  a  ruler  who^  understood 
finance.  It  might  have  been  duller  and  more  difficult  work 
for  those  who  piped  than  it  had  been  in  the  more  courtier  times 
of  Lord  Mayo,  but  no  indication  was  given  that  the  music  was 
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distasteful  at  head-quarters.  UnfortuDately,  however,  there  is 
often  roughness  in  a  course  of  harmony  as  in  one  of  love,  and 
discordant  notes  w'ere  sounded  in  certain  quarters  when  such 
subjects  were  touched  upon  os  the  Indian  Famine  and  the 
Baroda  business.  Whether  these  notes  have  jarred  upon  ears 
only  accustomed  to  the  concord  of  sweet  souuds  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say,  but  it  seems  unfortunate  that  an  attempt  at  a  free 
discussion  of  Government  measures  should  be  followed  so  soon 
by  the  publication  of  an  order  which  is  virtually  a  side-blow 
against  the  English  Press  in  India.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
order  was  called  for  in  consequence  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
•mploy  of  the  iiengal  Government  recently  becoming  pro¬ 
prietor  of  two  Calcutta  weekly  journals,  and  some  public 
comment  having  been  made  thereon.  This  gentleman  had 
formerly  been  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  political  news¬ 
paper,  but  had  been  invited  by  Government  to  give  up  the 
precarious  ways  of  journalism  for  the  pleasanter  and  more 
peaceful  paths  usually  trodden  by  an  Indian  oHlcial.  He  had 
accepted  an  Under-Secretaryship,  and  it  wasthought  had  become 
contented  with  an  existence  where  the  work  required  left  suf¬ 
ficient  time  for  the  independent  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  pay  was  substantial  and  regular.  Whether, 
like  the  hero  of  the  German  story  who  got  tired  of  heaven 
after  having  had  an  experience  of  hell,  the  translated  jour¬ 
nalist  failed  to  appreciate  his  official  paradise,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed,  but  he  betook  him.self  a^ain  to  newspapers,  and, 
according  to  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times,  has  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  official  appointment  on  account  of  pres¬ 
sure  put  upon  him  by  the  Supreme  Government.  It  is  said 
that  It  is  this  incident  which  has  provoked  the  Government 
of  India  into  republishing  an  order  which  has  been  hitherto 
almost  a  dead  letter,  but  which  will  now,  if  carried  out  strictly, 
tend  not  only  to  injure  the  proprietors  of  English  newspapers 
in  India,  but  will,  we  think,  be  of  disadvantage  to  the 
Government  itself.  From  what  we  have  learnt  of  the  case  in 
question  it  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  might  have  been  dealt 
with  specially.  If  the  gentleman  referred  to  so  connected  him- 
aelf  with  the  Press  that  the  interests  of  the  public  service  were 
compromised,  the  matter  might  surely  have  been  settled 
by  the  Government  without  putting  into  action  the  sweeping 
order,  forbidding  all  public  servants  to  have  any  pecuniary 
interest  in  newspaper  property.  Why  should  an  officer,  civil 
or  military,  be  controlled  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  invests 
his  savings  or  private  means  ?  If  ho  chooses  to  risk  his 
money  in  newspaper  shares,  it  seems  hard  that  he  cannot  do  so 
unless  he  receives  permission  in  writing  from  his  superiors. 
The  Government  cannot  suppose  that  the  simple  fact  of  an 
officer  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  n  newspaper  makes 
him  responsible  for  the  opinions  which  the  Editor  may  allow 
to  appear  in  print.  It  knows  better ;  but  by  threatening  to 
drive  out  of  such  investments  all  who  do  not  choose  to  invest 
under  Government  supervision,  the  Government  of  India  may 
think  that  it  has  done  something  to  secure  silence  if  not 
loyalty.  This  appears  to  us  very  foolish  and  short-sighted 
policy.  Government  may  not  refuse  an  application  to-day  from 
an  officer  to  be  allowed  to  buy  shares  in  a  newspaper, 
but  it  may  retract  the  permission  to-morrow  should  the  news¬ 
paper  give  offence  to  authority.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  servant  of  Government  will  care  to  risk  j 
his  money,  unless  he  can  form  a  co-operative  society  amongst  ■ 
his  brother  officials  to  purchase  or  start  a  newspaper  which  j 
shall  be  all  that  the  Government  can  de.'-ire — a  political  { 
chameleon.  lJut  the  order  may  considerably  affect  those  I 
officers  who  have  already,  without  asking  the  permission  of  i 
Government,  inve.sted  in  newspaper  property,  lor  they  mav  ' 
consider  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  inform  Government  of  ! 
the  fact,  and  they  run  the  risk  of  becoming  marked  men  in  i 
conwquence.  For,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Government  of 
India,  the  sins  of  the  Editor  shall  be  visitetl  upon  the  pro-  ^ 
prietors  if  they  are  Government  servants,  and  so  no  official  is 
secure  against  pecuniary  or  professional  loss  while  he  retains 
an  interest  in  any  independent  newsjaiper  in  India. 

But  not  only  is  j>ermisMon  to  be  asked  to  invest  in  news¬ 
paper  property ;  the  Resolution  implies  that  Government  ' 
servants  must  obtain  sanction  to  contribute  to  newspapers.  A  I 
paragraph  states  certainly  that  officers  in  tlie  service  of  ! 
Government  are  not  prohibited  from  contributing  to  the  public 
l*res8  provided  they  observe  certain  conditions,  and  this  may 
be  taken  ns  a  general  permission ;  but  as  in  the  same  paragraph 
withdrawal  of  the  “liberty  to  contribute  is  threatened  incase 
of  non-fultilmeut  of  the  conditions,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  Government  expects  officers  who  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
Press  to  make  known  that  desire  beforehand.  Otherwise  how 
is  the  Government  to  know  who  the  offender  is  who  has  not 
confined  his  contribution  “  within  the  limits  of  temperate  and 
reasonable  discu.^^sion  P  ”  Of  course  if  a  Government  servant 
gives  to  the  Press  documents  or  information  which  have  been 
confided  to  him  in  his  official  capacitv  onlv,  it  should 
rest  with  his  employers  to  say  how'  far  he  has  been 
guilty  of  betrayal  of  trust,  and  to  punish  him  accordingly. 


We  think  also  that  there  should  be  enough  official  work  for 
Government  servants  in  India  to  attend  to  without  leaving 
them  leisure  either  to  edit  or  manage  a  newspaper  in  addition. 
But  w'hen  the  Government  goes  further  tmin  such  proper 
supervision  over  the  actions  of  its  servants,  and  insists  upon 
knowing  who  are  connected  with  the  public  Press  either  as 
investors  or  contributors,  we  think  it  goes  a  step  too  far.  Such 
knowledge  will  not  help  to  strengthen  the  Government  even  if 
it  helps  to  weaken  the  Press — the  object  perhaps  desired.  A 
free  I’ress  under  a  despotism  such  as  our  rule  in  India  is,  and 
must  to  a  certain  extent  ever  be,  may  seem  an  anomaly,  but  it 
is  on  anomaly  which  has  wrought  more  good  than  evil.  At 
one  time  the  English  Press  in  India  was  gJigged  and  fettere^ 
and  a  Government  servant  known  to  contribute  to  it 
was  a  man  marked  for  the  wrath  of  his  employew. 
In  those  days  of  degradation,  the  position  of  a  journalist 
was  almost  one  of  shame.  The  newspapers  were  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  ruling  power,  and  were  too  often 
the  refuge  not  for  the  distressed  so  much  as  for  the  dis¬ 
reputable  European  who  wished  to  inveigh  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  some  particular  member  of  it.  Personality  was  rife, 
and  more  than  one  journal  thrived  on  scandal  and  scurrility  of 
a  kind  which  would  hardly  be  tolerated  even  in  the  rowdiest 
paper  of  America.  But  better  days  came — a  more  enlightened 
policy  towards  the  Press  prevailed,  and  to-day  the  leading 
English  journals  in  India  will  stand  fair  comparison  with  any 
contemporaries.  They  are  well  and  thoughtfully  written,  and 
are  now  a  support  to  instead  of  being  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  This  healthy 
change  has  been  brought  about  not  merely  by  free¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Press,  for  it  has  enjoyed  very  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  since  the  day  when  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  for  giving  it  liberty,  but  by  the  sensible  views 
nitherto  taken  by  successive  Governments  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  their  servants  with  it  There  is  no  literary  class  pure 
and  simple  amongst  the  English  in  the  East,  but  from  the 
educated  ranks  of  the  civil  and  military  services  of  India 
editors  there  have  been  able  to  draw  clever  and  cultivated 
penmen  to  their  columns.  The  order  against  servants  of 
Government  connecting  themselves  with  the  Press  has  perhaps 
bt'en  in  existence  all  this  time,  but  it  has  been  wisely  held  in 
abeyance  until  now,  when  Lord  Northbrook  has  thought 
proper  to  put  it  into  operation.  The  sagacity  of  such  a  course 
we  think  open  to  question,  and  whatever  the  result  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  order  may  be  upon  the  Press  itself,  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  considered  inquisitive  and  irksome  by  the 
Services,  and  will  do  little  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  The  latter  will  of  course  be  still  able  to  secure 
admiring  critics  to  whom  “  liberty  to  contribute  ”  and  to 
become  proprietors  of  newspapers  may  be  freely  accorded,  but 
in  interfering  with  the  action  of  others  less  anxious  to  pipe 
for  promotion  it  is  apt  to  do  a  greater  injustice  to  itself. 


THE  SANTO  DOMINGO  LOAN. 


The  history  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Loan  of  1869  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive,  and,  we  may  add,  most  entertaining 
chapters  in  the  whole  Report  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee. 
Santo  Domingo,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Hayti, 
is  one  of  the  greater  Antilles  group,  and  was  once  a  very 
flourishing  French  colony,  with  considerable  exports  and  im- 

forts.  Ever  since  what  is  known  as  “the  Revolution  of 

layti  ”  its  commerce  has  steadily  declined.  The  emancipated 
negro,  living  under  a  tropical  sun,  feels  no  inducement  to 
accumulate  capital ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,  Havti  has  become,  and  still  is,  a  lazy  lotos-eating 
place  where  the  negro  does  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes — 
ns  long,  that  is  to  sav,  as  his  eyes  are  open — while,  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  day,  he  picks  out  a  warm  corner,  and  goes 
comfortably  to  sleep.  The  Government  is,  theoretically,  a 
Republic,  with  a  president,  a  senate,  and  a  chamber  of  repre¬ 
sentatives.  There  is  also  a  High  Court  of  Justice;  and, 
according  to  one  or  two  cyclopaedias  and  year-books,  there  is 
a  navy  of  three  old  steam  launches,  the  boilers  of  which  have 
not  been  either  used  or  tested  for  thirteen  years,  and  three 
brigs  of  war,  of  which  one  is  in  commission.  The  area  of  the 
Island  is  thirty  thousand  square  miles  or  thereabouts,  and  its 
population  is,  at  the  very  outside,  940,000,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  negro  squatters,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  as 
innocent  of  toil  as  the  lilies  of  the  field.  As  to  the 
budget  of  this  little  Republic  there  are  absolutely 
DO  particulars.  It  seems,  however,  that,  in  the  year 
1862,  the  total  imports  were  about  a  million  and  a-half,  and 
the  total  exports  about  one  million  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  What  the  “  natural  wealth  ”  of  the  island  may  be  no 
one  seems  to  know.  Half  the  year  round  it  rains  incessantly, 
and  a  virgin  forest  springs  up  which  it  would  take  fully  the 
other  half  of  the  year  to  cut  down.  There  is  plenty  of 
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maliogany,  logwood,  and  cedar;  only  unfortunately  the 
«  dense  underwood  ’’  renders  it  impossible  to  cut  the  big  trees 
down,  while  there  are  no  roads  to  transport  the  timber  to  the 
coast. 

Such  being  the  position  of  the  Government  of  Hayti,  it 
seems  that  on  May  1,  18C9,  it  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Edward  Ilerzberg  Hartmont  to  the  effect  that  he  was  to 
become  Consul-General  for  the  Republic  in  London,  and 
also  to  float  for  it  a  loan  in  the  London  market.  AVhen 
we  recollect  that  the  population  of  Hayti  is  as 
nearly  as  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  county  of  Kent,  it  is 
somewhat  startling  to  And  that  Mr.  Hartmont  agreed  to  float 
for  it  in  the  Loudon  market  a  loan  of  420,000/.  The 
acreage  of  the  island  being  .30,000  square  miles,  the  effect 
of  course  of  such  a  loan  is  to  mortgage  the  island  at 
the  rate  of  14/.  per  square  mile.  Whether  land  in  Hayti 
is  worth  14/.  per  square  mile  upon  the  average  nobody 
seems  to  know.  These,  however,  are  really  lesser  details  as 
compared  with  the  extraordinary  terms  upon  which  the 
loan  was  floated.  It  appears  that  out  of  the  420,000/. 
Mr.  Hartmont  was,  by  the  contract  between  himself  and  the 
Government  of  Santo  Domingo,  to  retain  no  less  a  portion  than 
100,000/.,  “  as  compensation  for  his  outlays,  risks,  and  com¬ 
mission.”  Nor  was  this  all.  He  was  also  authorised  to  flx 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  issued  in  London — a 
fact  not  without  its  signiticance  to  people  who  understand  the 
natural  history  of  “  floating.”  Lastly,  to  complete  the  storj', 
Santo  Domingo,  with  its  population  of  040,000,  mostly  negro 
squatters,  pledged  itself,  in  return  for  the  320,000/.  which  ^e 
loan  was  to  actually  produce,  to  pay  an  annuity  of  58,900/.  in 
half-yearly  instalments  fora  period  of  tweiitv-flve  years,amount- 
ing  to  a  total  sum  of  1,472,500/.  How  a  State  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  940,000  souls,  women  and  children  included,  and  the 
majority  negro  squatters,  was  to  provide  for  its  internal 
administration,  and  to  further  pay  an  annuity  of  close  upon 
60,000/.  a-year,  is  a  matter  into  which  nobody  seems 
to  have  inquired.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  due  to  the  little 
Republic  to  admit  that,  by  its  agreement  with  the  Messrs. 
Hartmont,  it  certainly  appears  to  have  hypothecated  its  entire 
assets,  including  its  mines,  its  forests,  and  the  annual  revenue 
of  its  customs,  together  with  certain  guano  deposits  on  the 
Island  of  Alto  Velo. 

In  .July  1869  the  prospectus  of  the  loan  was  issued  by 
Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Co.  for  Mr.  Hartmont.  It  was  for  a 
nominal  sum  of  757,700/.  at  the  issue  price  of  70/.,  and  at  6/. 
per  cent,  per  annum.  This  of  course  was  consistent  with  the 
agreement  that  Mr.  Hartmont  was  to  fix  the  price  of  issue. 
At  the  same  time  the  Report  points  out  that  “  if  the  whole 
loan  had  been  taken  up  on  these  terms,”  or  if,  in  other  words, 
a  syndicate  could  possibly  have  been  found  to  float  it  at  this 
price,  Mr.  Hartmont  would  have  made  210,000/.  as  profit  and 
commission  on  420,000/.  handed  over  to  Santo  Domingo.  Six 
shillings  and  eightpence  in  the  pound  is  not,  as  things  go,  a 
bad  commission  for  negotiating  a  loan. 

Somehow  or  other  the  public  did  not  take  kindly  to  this 
new  investment.  In  the  summer  of  1869  attempts  were  made 
to  form  a  syndicate.  These  manoeuvres  failed,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  October  of  the  same  year  the  Me8.«>r3.  Lawson  sent 
a  certificate  to  the  Stock  Exchange  that  178,700/.  of  the  loan 
had  been  allotted  to  the  public.  “  The  evidence  before  your 
Committee,”  the  Report  runs,  “  seems  to  show  that  even  of 
this  sum  91,000/.  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Lawson  themselves, 
and  only  15,000/.  w’as  really  subscribed  for  by  the  public.” 
This  certificate — to  do  justice  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange — only  procured  a  partial  settlement,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  some  decisive  step  had  to  be  taken  to  secure  a 
settling  day  and  quotation.  “  Meetings,”  we  learn,  were  held, 
and  “negotiations”  carried  on,  until  at  last,  on  January  19, 
1874,  the  Messrs.  Lawson  again  wrote  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  to  state  that  “  with  reference  to  the  San  Domingo 
Six  per  Cent.  Government  Loan,  1809,  we  beg  to. inform 
you  that  the  total  amount  of  757,700/.  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  we  have  therefore  to  request  that  the 
quotation  in  the  official  list  may  be  extended  to  the 
entire  loan.”  Upon  the  faith  of  this  letter  a  quotation 
was  granted  ;  and  when  w’e  remember  the  signiflcance  which 
the  general  public  attaches  to  an  official  quotation  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  comments  of  the  Committee  on  this 
transaction  will  be  found  peculiarly  interesting.  “  The  rule 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,”  we  are  told,  “  expressly  requires  that 
the  certificate  should  state  the  amount  ^allotted  to  the  public,' 
and  Mr.  de  Zoete,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  admitted  that  the  w’ords  ‘  disposed  of  ’  do 
‘  not  convey  the  impression  of  its  having  been  allotted  to  the 
public  in  any  ordinary  way,'  but  evidently  imply  the  existence 
of  ‘  a  private  contract.'  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand 
how  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  could  accept  the 
above  certificate  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  their 
own  rule,  and  grant  without  further  information  a  quotation 
for  the  entire  loan.  If  any  inquiry  had  been  made  into  the 


circumstances,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  balance  of 
the  loan  was  neither  allotted  to  the  public  nor  even  at 
that  date  disposed  of,  for  the  above  negotiations  commenced 
by  Messrs.  P.  Cazenove  and  Co.  did  not  result  in  a  contract 
until  January  31,  1870.”  In  explanation  of  these  last  words 
it  Hiay  be  perhaps  observed  that  people  at  all  competent  to 
read  between  the  lines  for  themselves — especially  if  they  take 
the  trouble  ti  refer  to  the  Report  itself,  in  which  s^iecial  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  “  negotiations”  between  Mr.  Sharp,  the 
solicitor  to  the  Messrs,  l^awson  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
iSIessrs.  Cazenove  and  Co.  on  the  other  for  the  disposal  of 
about  hall  a  million  ”  of  Santo  Domingo  Stock — will  under¬ 
stand  in  a  moment  what  it  is  that  those  quaintly  ironical 
sentences  mean.  Indeed,  if  they  were  disposed  to  entertmn 
any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  it  would  be  at  once  removed  by 
the  intelligence  that,  upon  the  same  day  on  which  the  quo¬ 
tation  was  granted,  “  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
which  Messrs.  Bischofl'sheim  and  Goldschmidt  and  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Morgan  and  Co.  (acting  on  their  own  be¬ 
half  and  on  that  of  Messrs.  C.  Morrison,  Julius 

Beer,  and  Morton,  Rose  and  Co.)  became  the  purchasers  of  the 
whole  loan  (less  the  178,700/.  previously  allotted)  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  55  per  cent.”  There  are  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  syndicate  wdthin  a  syndicate. 
Within  a  few  days — to  cut  a  long  story  short — the  Santo 
Domingo  Loan,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  what  was  left 
of  it,  came  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bischoff'sheini  and 
Goldschmidt  and  Mr.  Hartmont,  and  from  the  hands  of  these 
gentlemen  into  the  hands  of  the  general  public.  The  evidence 
before  the  Committee  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  public 
purchased  and  Messrs.  Bischoffsheim  and  Hartmont  sold, 
it  seems,  “  imperfect,”  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
somewhere  or  other,  pickings  were  made. 

The  best  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  come.  “  The  only  sum 
which  the  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  acknowledges  that 
it  has  ever  received  is  38,000/.,  being  the  balance  of  the 
50,000/.  to  be  paid  in  May  1869,  after  deducting  Mr.  Hart- 
mont's  proportion  of  the  commission  due  to  him.  From  Mr. 
Hartmont's  evidence  it  would  appear  that  he  claims  to  have 
paid  the  full  sum  of  50,000/.  It  is  admitted  on  both 
sides  that  no  other  payment  has  been  made.”  In  the 
face  of  this  really  startling  fact,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  in  the  July  of  1870  the  Senate  of  the 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  passed  a  resolution  altogether 
repudiating  the  loan.  This  resolution  is  in  itself  so  fatal  to 
the  English  bondholder  that  it  can  hardly  interest  him  to 
know  how  Mr.  Hartmont  is  still  at  issue  with  the  Government 
of  Santo  Domingo  ;  how,  according  to  one  statement  of  affairs, 
he  owes  it  no  less  a  sum  than  93,000/.,  and  how,  according  to 
another,  he  is  merely  keeping  this  sum  in  trust,  and  has 
invested  it  in  his  business,  “  partly  good  iuvestmeuts  and  partly 
bad  investments.”  The  Report  of  the  Committee  itself  sums 
the  whole  matter  up  by  calling  “  particular  attention  to  the 
circumstances  under  w'hich  the  quotation  w'as  obtained 
from  and  granted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  * 
to  the  improvident  nature  of  the  bargain  mile  by  and 
the  bad  faith  of  the  borrowing  Gjvernnient,  and  to 
the  small  proportion  of  the  proceeds  w^hich  it  has  actually 
received.”  A  tabular  form  is  anue.ved,  according  to  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  nominal  amount  of  this  e.xtraordinary 
loan  was  757,700/.;  that  the  amount  agreed  upon  between  the 
contractors  and  the  Government  of  Hayti  was  320,000/. ;  that 
the  amount  actually  received  was  either  38,000/.  or  50,000/. — 
it  is  not  quite  certain  which  ;  that  the  total  amount  a^freed  to 
be  paid  in  return  for  this  38,000/.  or  50,000/.  was  1,472,500/. ; 
and — to  cut  the  whole  story  short— that  the  amount  which 
has  been  actufilly  paid  iu  respect  of  interest  and  hinkiiig  fund 
other  than  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loau  is,  iu  lliree  letters, 
nil.  When  the  area,  the  population,  the  revenue,  and  the 
resources  of  the  island  are  taken  into  account,  these  figures  are, 
to  say  the  least,  worthy  of  attention. 


SUPPOSED  CONTEMPORARY  LIKENESSES  OP 
ARMIN  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

At  a  moment  w’hen  Germany,  thanks  to  the  unflagging 
persistence  of  Ernst  von  Bandel,  has  at  last  honoured  her 
Cheruskian  hero  by  a  colossal  monument,  the  question  as  to 
whether  likenesses  of  Annin,  or  Ileriuann,  and  his  family  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Roman  times  possesses  an  additional 
archceological  interest.  In  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome 
there  is  a  bust  (No,  59)  which  so  distinguished  an  authority 
as  Emil  Braun  considers  to  probably  represent  the  Liberator 
of  Germany,  of  whom  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Dio  Cassius,  and  othw 
classic  writers  speak.  Strange  enough,  the  bust  is  clasmfied  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum  as  Kekrops !  In  Emil  Braun's 
opinion  {Die  RtUnen  und  Museen  Jioni'g)  it  represents  at  all 
events  “  one  of  those  Germans  who  had  been  brought  up  near 
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the  Imperial  Court  of  Rome,  and  among  whom  the  Tictor  of 
the  Teutoburg  Rattle  stood  foremost.”  Braun  adds  that  if  the 
Teutonic  significance  of  that  bust  could  be  proved  to  general 
satisfaction,  it  would  go  far  to  make  us  comprehend  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  that  northern  race  even  in  those  early  times.  lie 
thinks  that  a  comparison  with  the  features  of  a  Roman  like 
Corbulo,  whose  bust  stands  near  by,  is  highly  instructive  in 
this  respect. 

We  do  not,  however,  know  for  certain  that  Armin  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Rome,  though,  for  military  services  rendered  in  early 
youth  to  her  rulers,  he  obtained  Roman  citizenship  and  the 
rank  of  a  knight.  One  would  think  that  if  a  man  of  such 
importance  as  the  future  Deliverer  turned  out  to  be,  had  really 
been  reared  in  Romo,  a  trace  of  the  fact  would  be  found  in  his 
speeches,  which  Tacitus  has  preserved  or  put  into  his  mouth. 
Still,  considering  the  Tacitean  brevity  and  the  fact  of  the 
Roman  author  having  written  so  long  after  the  death  of  Armin, 
no  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  a  passage 
of  that  kind  in  the  speeches  in  question.  On  the  other  band, 
a  doubt  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  a  sculptor  in  Italy  would 
have  made  a  bust  in  marble  of  a  young  German  before  the 
latter  had  distinguished  himself  by  some  famous  deed.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  Armin,  even  in  early  youth,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  deeds  for  which  honouring  rewards 
were  conferred  upon  him,  and  that  a  sculptor  may  have  divined 
in  the  traits  of  that  youthful  Cheruskian  to  what  future  great¬ 
ness  he  could  rise.  More  cannot  be  said  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Valuable  as  may  be  the  suggestion  of  Emil  Braun 
in  regard  to  the  Teutonic  import  of  the  bust  which  is  so 
inaptly  termed  “  Kekrops,”  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
it  with  the  person  of  Armin. 

Likenesses  of  Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Armin,  and  of  his  son, 
Tbumelik,  or  Thuiiielicus,  have  been  pointed  out  as  such  by 
various  archrcologists.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Lansquenets  at 
Florence,  there  is  a  statue  over  life-size  which  Karl  Wilhelm 
Odttling,  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  archaeologists, 
considers  as  indubitably,  at  any  rate  as  most  probably,  that  of 
the  noble  woman  who  was  led  into  Roman  captivity  by  the 
treachery  of  her  own  father,  Segest.  Of  this  question  I  have 
fmoken  more  specially  in  an  essay  on  Armin,  in  Fraser's 
Mayattne  for  August.  I  will  add  here  that  some  archaeologists 
would  see  in  the  remarkable  statue  either  a  Sabine  or  a  Dacian 
woman  ;  a  Polyhymnia ;  a  Goddess  of  Silence ;  the  mother 
of  Coriolauus,  and  what  not.  But  those  who  carefully  peruse 
Gbttling’s  treatise  will  not  entertain  any  doubt  about  the 
Germanic  character  of  that  statue.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  can  safely  regard  it  as  that  of  Thesaelda. 

Heinrich  Brunn,  in  his  GescJiichte  tier  Griechischen  KiitistleTf 
declares  himself  against  the  view  of  Giittliiig.  He,  too,  is 
convinced  of  the  Teutonic  significance  of  the  statue  at 
Florence  ;  but  he  believes  it  lacks  the  individual  character, 
and  rather  gives  an  ideal  notion  of  a  Gennania  dei'icta.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge,  not  having  seen  the  statue  itself,  from 
the  drawing  in  (uiitling’s  work,  I  would  say  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  character  is  cuiliciently  indicated  in  that  impressive 
marble.  The  race  character  is  there,  perhaps  in  a  partly 
idealised  form.  But  traits  pointing  to  a  special  living  per¬ 
sonage  are  by  no  means  wanting.  Now,  no  particular  proof 
is  required  to  show  that  an  artist  in  lUvly  may  have  found  it 
worth  his  while  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  features  of  a 
woman  of  lofty  mind  and  great  eminence,  w’hose  patriotism 
and  strength  in  misfortune  Tacitus  has  described  in  a  well- 
known  toucliing  passage.  We  thus  get  near  a  probability  of 
the  Florentine  marble  representing  Annin’s  heroic  wife.  But 
btjyond  a  probability  w'e  also  cannot  go  in  this  instance. 

On  the  Cameo  de  la  Sainte  Clmpelle  at  Paris,  Millin, 
Tdlken,  and  Thiersch  would  see  Thusnelda,  with  her  little  son 
Thumelicus;  her  brother  Segimunt;  as  w'ell  as  Sesithak,  a 
Cheruskian  chieftain,  and  his  wife  llramis — all  captives  led 
through  Rome  in  the  triumph  of  Germanicus.  Guttling,  hoNV- 
ever,  does  not  share  this  view.  On  his  part  he  thinks  that  a 
bust  in  the  British  Museum  (“Roman  Antiquities,”  No. 
which  was  formerly  classified  as  “Arminius”  and  is  now 
designated  os  “  A  Rarbarian  Chieftain,’’  represents  Annin’s  un¬ 
fortunate  son,  w  ho  ])robably  died  in  Italy  ns  a  gladiator — 
brought  up  ns  such  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  popu¬ 
lace.  Of  this  bust  I’rince  Albert  had  a  cast  made,  w’hich  he 
sent  to  Germany. 

I  confess  1  cannot  find  the  family  likeness  betw^een  that 
barbarian,  and  po^^bly  German,  head  and  the  head  of  the 
supposed  Tiiusnelda  statue.  Yet  on  this  assumed  similarity  of 
traits  Giittliiig  mainly  founds  his  surmise.  To  me  the  some¬ 
what  strongly  jirotruding  nether  lip  in  the  alleged  Thumelicus 
bust  rather  seems  to  point  to  a  more  Eastern  type.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  fortify  a  hypothesis  which  it  is  most  diflicult 
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'm.  marcellin  and  ‘la  vie  parisienne.’ 

M.  Marcellin  is  a  clever  man.  In  proof  thereof  it  is 
sutiicient  to  say  that  he  was  the  creator  and  is  now  the  Editor 
of  La  Vie  Parisientie.  He  was  not  particularly  celebrated  up 
to  the  time  when  he  did  that  supreme  stroke  of  business  of 
publishing  the  chronicle  of  Parisian  decadence ;  but  that 
achievement  alone  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  his  unscrupulous 
sagacity,  for  it  was  not  to  correct  vice,  but  to  encourage  and 
make  money  by  it,  that  he  started  the  paper  which  now  as 
ever  thrives  under  his  control.  Offenoach  embodied  the 
characteristics  of  fast  Parisian  life  in  a  play.  M.  Marcellin 
went  further;  he  devised  not  a  temporary  but  a  perpetual 
mirror,  which  he  held  up  every  week  before  the  face  of  his 
reader.  But  it  was  a  unique  mirror.  M.  Marcellin  was  aware 
that  people  do  not  like  to  tind  themselves  ugly  when  they  scan 
their  features  in  a  looking-glass,  and  the  reflection  which  his 
readers  found  in  La  Vie  Farieienne  was  unsparingly  rouged  and 
enamelled.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  its  success  was  and  has 
remained  paramount. 

M.  Marcellin,  whose  real  name  is  Emile  Planat,  is  the  inspir¬ 
ing  genius  of  that  curious  publication.  Although  he  is  both  a 
draughtsman  and  a  writer,  his  career,  previous  to  his  success¬ 
ful  hit,  is  little  more  than  a  blank,  and  the  best  manner  of 
describing  him  is  to  describe  the  paper  he  edits.  La  Vie 
Parisienne^  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  depends  on  the  irre¬ 
pressible  voracity  for  spies,  which  alike  inspires  the  fast 
boulevard  gommeux  and  the  too-knowing,  too-religious,  and 
(this  may  seem  a  paradox)  too-sceptic  Parisienne.  La  Vie 
has  the  daintiest,  the  most  alluring  aspect.  It  is  written  by 
light,  graceful,  insinuating  pens,  illustrated  in  a  manner  to 
satisfy  the  critic  most  diflicult  to  please,  by  clever  and  not 
over-moral  draughtsmen.  It  is  artistically  printed  on  the  best 
of  papers,  and  the  end  of  the  year  generally  testifies  to  the 
quality  of  the  contents.  It  has  a  large  sale,  and  no  end  of 
advertisements.  Every  boudoir  of  the  Rue  Brida,  as  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  has  at  least  one  copy ;  its  suggestive 


raubourg  St.  Germain,  has  at  least  one  copy;  its  suggestive 
illustrations  can  be  seen  beside  the  Prayer  Book  on  the  table. 
Most  petites  and  grandes  dames  savour  and  digest  its 
weekly  allowance  of  fragrant  filth  and  perfumed  cor¬ 
ruption,  its  chronicles  of  soft  scandal,  its  stories  that  have 
other  stories  written  between  the  lines,  just  as  its  drawings, 
if  you  dissect  them,  are  not  unfrequently  the  clothing  of  some 
indecent  design.  True,  there  is  not  a  coarse  word  nor  a  vulgar 
expression  ;  not  a  single  breach  of  bon  ton  from  the  first  to  the 
last  line  of  the  journal ;  its  contributors  seem  to  hunt  for  the 
gentlest,  mellowest  expressions  within  the  compass  of  the 
French  vocabulary.  Their  euphemisms  are  exquisitely  fasti¬ 
dious,  and  even  the  most  objectionable  descriptions,  the  least 
veiled  scandals,  the  boldest  paradoxes,  and  the  most  audacious 
sophistry  are  clad  in  flowing  and  melodious  language.  Verily, 
the  ink  used  must  bo  sky-blue,  the  hand  that  writes  must  be 
of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  the  printers  must  set  up  their  types 
ill  white  gloves.  A  fragrance  of  toilet  powder,  incense,  and 
Jockey  Club  perfume  seems  to  rise  from  oetweea  the  pages ^of 
this  exquisite  chronicle — that  chronicle  that  gives  a  truer 
and  longer  tale  of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  certain  class  than  all 
declamations  and  satires. 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  wit,  and  of  the  best,  in  this  scented  scan¬ 
dal-box  of  which  M.  Marcellin  has  the  key.  The  illustrations 
are  not  only  graceful  but  full  of  humour.  Often  they  come  from 
the  renowned  artists  of  the  day,  who,  however,  seldom  put 
their  names  to  their  works,  a  custom  which  also  extends  to  the 
literary  contributors.  M.  Marcellin  has  hit  upon  the  cunning  yet 
simple  device  to  which  M.  de  Villeraessant  also  has  recourse  for 
securing  the  best  literary  talent  of  the  day.  In  no  other  paper, 
save  perhaps  in  the  Figaro,  is  literary  labour  better  remu¬ 
nerated  ;  young  and  ambitious  writers  who  do  not  happen  to 
bo  hampered  by  that  troublesome  inutility,  a  conscience,  and 
who  solely  depend  on  their  pen  for  their  living,  cannot  resist 
the  bait  of  unexceptionable  pay,  not  to  speak  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  esprit  which  the  fact  of  contributing  to  La  Vie 
Parisienne  implies.  Moreover,  the  writer  is  sure  to  be  courted, 
petted,  and  spoilt  by  the  fair  sex.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  two-thirds  of  Parisian  journalists 
should  have  brought  their  wits  to  the  organ  of  gommeux, 
respectable  ladies  of  the  high  world,  and  half-respectable  ladies 
of  the  lower  one,  and  thus  wittingly  contributed  to  the  demo¬ 
ralisation  of  which  it  is  a  potent  mover.  At  the  present  time 
not  a  few  journalists  whose  contributions  to  the  militant  press 
are  perused  dail}'  by  a  host  of  serious  readers,  incongruously 
provide  food  for  the  palates  of  Vie  Parisienne  subscribers 
identity,  however,  has  not  always  remained  a  secret.  M.  Gus¬ 
tave  Droz,  the  author  of  ‘  Monsieur,  Madame,  et  Bibi,’ 
directed  his  first  onslaughts  on  certain  institutions  and  social 
customs  in  the  pages  of  La  Vie  Pansietine,  It  was  M.  Mar¬ 
cellin  who  took  him  away  from  his  easel  when  he  w'as  painting 
some  of  the  worst  pictures  executed  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and 
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placed  a  pen  between  his  fingers ;  and  to  this  day  he  remains 
the  most  valued  contributor  of  M.  Marcellin’s  paper.  Another 
novelist  of  distinction,  M.  Champfieury,  had  recourse  to  that 
channel  of  publication  for  those  writings  he  did  not  care  to 
present  to  the  public  under  his  own  name.  M.  Taine — yea, 
mdeed,  M.  Taine,  the  ingenious  critic  of  English  manners,  the 
historian  of  English  literature,  the  luminous  philosopher — once 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  contributors  of  Za  Vie  Partsienne. 
Ho  wrote  for  it  a  series  of  articles  on  Paris  and  Parisian 
society  under  the  title  of  “  Les  propos  de  Monsieur  Thomas  Zunin> 
dorge,”  since  then  republished  in  a  volume  but  little  known 
over  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Meilhac  and  Ilal^vy  usually 
write  for  it,  so  does  M.  Alexander  Dumas  fils.  There  are 
even  Kepublican  journalists  who  plume  themselves  on  the 
austerity  of  their  principles  and  their  contempt  for  what  they 
style  literature  a  la  pate  de  giiimauvey  who  do  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  secretly  on  the  altar  they  publicly  discard  elsewhere. 

Such  is'Za  Vie  Parxiienney  and  we  suppose  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  can  extend  to  its  Editor,  since  it  is  so  entirely  inspired  by 
him.  Some  say  that  it — that  is,  M.  Marcellin — has  done  in¬ 
calculable  harm,  that  it  has  conduced  to  the  perversion  of  the 
taste  of  the  public  who  partake  of  its  contents,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  its  feminine  readers  who,  as  it  is  alleged  with  a 
semblance  of  truth,  indirectly  lead  their  lords  and  masters  by 
the  nose.  In  fact,  La  Vie  Pansienne  belongs  to  the  class  of 
literature  which  has  for  its  master  the  author  of  *  Made¬ 
moiselle  Giraud  ma  femme  ’  and  his  school.  It  is  a  journal 
such  as  every  Homan  Catholic  piiest  should  recommend  his 
penitents  to  read.  It  preaches  the  laissez-faire  in  the  relaxation 
of  morality,  and  the  Jesuits  could  seek  lor  no  better  ally  than 
M.  Marcellin.  He  is  a  genius  in  his  own  way  j  he  knows  how 
to  make  capital  out  of  human  turpitude.  La  Vie  Parisienne 
is  to  him  what  a  creature  is  to  the  man  who  speculates  on  her 
charms.  lie  has  carried  reclame — the  art  of  advertising  under 
a  literary  form — to  such  a  clima.x  that  it  is  just  possible  any 
article  in  his  journal  may  be  written  solely  lor  the  “  puff”  it 
contains.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  far  this  art  is  carried 
until  one  reads  how  a  parallel  between  Voltaire  and  the 
*  Savon  de  Thridace  ’  can  be  achieved  with  the  greatest  ease. 

C.  B. 


COEKESPONDEXCE. 

THE  O’CONNELL  CENTENARY. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  appeared  a  paragraph,  under  the 
heading  of  “  Notes  and  Comments,”  having  reterence  to  the 
recent  O’Connell  Centenary  celebration  in  this  city. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  demonstration, 
permit  me  to  say  that  all  who  witnessed  the  proceedings  unite 
in  testifying  to  the  admirable  order  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  city,  thronged  as  it  was  with  enormous  crowds  j  women 
and  children  walked  unharmed  through  the  dense  masses  of 
people,  and  so  far  from  there  having  been  any  disposition  to 
close  the  proceedings  with  “  a  little  bit  of  disputation  with 
sticks,”  even  the  Orange-Tory  partisans,  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  a  handful  of  mud  wherewith  to  bespatter  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  “  the  rabble,”  are  compelled  to  own,  with 
evident  chagrin  and  reluctance,  that  the  Centenary  passed 
ofi'  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  riot  or  disorder.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  grand  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  national 
enthusiasm,  a  people’s  homage  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
man  of  whom  every  Irishman,  without  distinction  of  class 
or  creed,  may  well  be  proud. 

The  only  semblance  of  discord  which  appeared  was  caused 
by  the  infatuation  and  intolerance  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  small  clique  of  clerical  bigots  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  their  attempt  to  turn  the  Centenary  into  an  Ultra¬ 
montane  demonstration  was  most  signally  foiled  by  the 
determined  attitude  of  the  people,  who  refused  to  join  in 
transforming  a  national  hero  into  the  exponent  of  a  miserable 
faction. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  late  celebration 
is  the  decisive  negative  which  the  people  have  given  to  this 
arrogant  assumption  of  priestly  domination  in  secular  affairs ; 
and  so  far  from  the  festival  having  shown  the  utter  unfitness 
of  the  Irish  for  Home  Kule,  it  has  produced  in  many  minds 
the  impression  that  a  people  able  to  organise  so  imposing  a 
demonstration  with  such  complete  success,  and  who  have  so 
thoroughly  evinced  their  determination  to  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  from  clerical  control,  must  be  more  capable  of  self- 
government  than  we  Englishmen  supposed. 

Trusting  that  with  your  accustomed  fairness  and  courtesy 
you  will  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your  next  issue, 

I  am,  Sir,  «S:c., 

Pembroke  Hoad,  Dublin,  Thos.  Pillans. 

August  16,  1876. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  Mr.  Pillans’s  explana¬ 
tion.  The  newspaper  reports  certainly  gave  the  impression 


that  the  discord  was  more  extensive  than  Mr.  Pillans  repre¬ 
sents,  but  the  fact  that  there  was  no  riot  calling  for  police 
interference  is  in  favour  of  his  statement.  We  remarked  last 
week  that  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings  was 
the  revelation  of  the  weakness  of  the  Ultramontanes,  and  this 
we  are  glad  to  have  confirmed.] 


POETEY. 

QUESTION. 

But  is  it  there,  the  heaven  you  sing  ? 

Shall  God  make  whole  the  rents  of  life  ? 

And  shall  our  ears  no  longer  ring 
With  the  old  clang  of  empty  strife  ? 

Shall  things  be  fair,  yet  never  fleet  ? 

Shall  laughter  be  the  voice  of  mirth  ? 

Shall  nature’s  force  be  soft,  and  sweet 
With  tender  memories  of  earth  ? 

Or,  while  our  friends  and  lovers  weep 
That  we  have  passed  death’s  iron  gate. 

Shall  we  be  lost  in  endless  sleep. 

Nor  dream  of  those  that  mourn  our  fate  ? 

W.  H.  P. 


DEATH  AS  THE  KING’S  COURTIER. 

“  I  praised  the  dead  which  are  already  dead  more  than  the  living 
which  are  yet  alive.” — Ecclesiastes. 

Couched  in  the  lap  of  the  last  concubine — 

Satiate  of  bitter  knowledge,  weary-wise — 

Watching  through  heedless  and  half-opened  eyes 
The  rhythmic  dancer-groups  divide,  entwine. 

Divide  again,  in  sway  and  swirl  divine — 

Where  fitful  peeps  and  lingers,  peeps  and  flies 
Some  unveiled  charm  voluptuous — so  lies 
The  languid  king,  and  lifts  his  cup  for  wine. 

And  at  the  call  there  comes,  with  creaking  gait. 

Yet  louting  low  in  uncouth  courtier  grace. 

One  rich  apparell’d  in  a  robe  of  state. 

At  sight  of  whom  all,  all  shrink  back  a  space — 

Save  the  wan  king ;  he,  slow,  without  debate. 

Drains  down  the  cup — and  then  they  hide  his  face. 

Frank  T.  Marzials. 


LITEEATUKE. 

MB.HOLYOAKE’S  HISTORY  OF  CO-OPERATIOH. 

The  History  of  Co -operation  in  England :  its  Literature  and  its 
Advocates.  By  George  Jacob  HoJyoake.  Vol.  I.— The  Pioneer 
Period — 1812  to  1844.  London:  Triibner  and  Co.  1875. 

\^8€Cond  Notice.'] 

In  giving  last  week  a  partial  view  of  Mr.  Holyoake’s 
volume  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  say  that  we  deemed  the 
one  great  error  of  his  work  the  mixing  up  of  two 
very  dissimilar  things — theology  and  co-operative 
labour.  Mr.  Owen  in  1837  said,  in  a  discussion  in 
Manchester,  that  ho  was  “  compelled  to  believe  that  all 
the  religions  of  the  world  were  so  many»  geographical 
insanities;”  and  Mr.  Holyoako  adds,  “Mr.  Owen’s 
disciples  echoed  his  challenging  declaration,  and  then 
said  they  wanted  no  religious  discussion.”  And  again — 

It  waa  foolishness  in  followers  who  did  not  repudiate  language 
of  this  character  to  represent,  as  many  did,  that  their  views 
were  those  of  “  true  Christianity.”  Their  business  was  simply  to 
contend  that  their  views  were  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  day  and 
morally  true,  and  rest  there.  At  this  distance  of  time,  in  the  light 
of  experience  which  did  not  then  exist,  it  is  easy  to  see  clearer. 
Neither  to  attack  Christianity  nor  weakly  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
social  views  to  it  would  have  been  a  self-defensive  and  self- 
respecting  policy. 

!Mr.  Owen,  to  our  view,  is  the  most  marked  instance 
of  a  thoroughly  upright  man,  of  largo  and  enlightened 
views,  wrecking  a  great  social  project  not  by  stating  at 
the  same  time  his  views  of  religion,  but  by  identifying 
his  views  of  theology  with  his  social  aims.  Mr.  Holy- 
oake  would  say  the  same  thing,  but  then  in  action  ho 
does  the  reverse.  Robert  Owen  saying  that  all  religions 
were  founded  in  error  was  within  his  perfect  right  as  a 
theologian,  but  it  was  his  cardinal  error  as  a  social 
reformer. 

b 
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Mr.  Holjoako  tells  a  splendid  story  of  the  life  of  this 
social  teacher.  Mr.  Owen  himself  said : — 

I  have  at  different  times  attempted  two  decisive  measures  for  the 
p^neral  improvement  of  the  population ;  and  in  the  promotion  of 
both  I  received  great  aid  and  assistance  from  many  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  one  was  a  good  and  liberal  education  for  all  the 
poor,  without  exception  on  account  of  their  religious  or  political 
principles;  and  to  be  conducted  under  a  board  of  sixteen  commis¬ 
sioners,  to  be  chosen  by  Parliament,  eight  to  be  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  remainder  from  the  other  sects,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  and  the  etlucation  to  be  useful  and  liberal.  Now 
this  measure  was  supported,  and  greatly  desired  by  the  members 
of  Lord  Liverpool’s  administration ;  and  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  preliminary  measures  previous  to  its  being  brought 
into  Parliament.  It  was  very  generally  supported  by  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  then  aristocracy.  It  was  opposed,  however,  and,  after 
some  deliberation,  stopiied  in  its  progress  by  the  late  Dr.  Kandolph, 
Ilishop  of  London,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread.  But  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  several  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  were  favourable  to  it.  The  declared  opposition,  however, 
of  the  then  Bishop  of  London  and  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  it  was 
expected  would  prevail  upon  his  party  to  oppose  the  measure, 
induced  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  friends — who,  I  believe,  sincerely 
wished  to  give  the  people  a  useful  and  liberal  education — to  defer 
the  subject  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

The  next  measure  was  the  proposition  to  promote  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  productive  classes  by  the  adoption  of 
superior  arrangements  to  instruct  and  employ  them.  I  had  several 
interviews  with  Lonl  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  and  other  members 
of  the  Government,  to  explain  to  them  the  outlines  of  the  practical 
measures  which  I  proposed.  I  found  them  more  willing  to  listen 
and  to  consider  these  subjects  than  I  could  expect  from  the  attention 
required  in  the  general  business  of  their  departments.  They 
reierred  the  examination  of  the  more  detailed  measures  to  Lord 
Bidmouth,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  I 
had  many  interviews  and  communications  with  him  upon  these 
subjects. 

It  was  happily  no  easy  thing  even  for  Mr.  Owen  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  working-class  politicians.  They  honourably  refused 
to  barter  freedom  for  comfort,  much  as  they  needed  an  increase  of 
physical  benefits.  Wo  had  lately  a  curiously-devisod  Social  and 
Conservative  Confederation,  the  work  of  Mr.  Scott-Kussell,  in 
which  the  great  leaders  of  the  party  always  opposed  to  political 
amelioration  were  to  lead  the  working-class  to  the  attainment  of 
great  social  advantages,  and  put  them  “  out  in  the  open  ”  in  some 
w'ondcrful  way.  Sever.il  well-known  working-class  leaders,  some  of 
whom  did  not  understand  what  political  conviction  implied,  and 
others  who  believed  they  could  accept  this  advance  without  political 
compromise,  entered  into  it.  There  were  others  who  felt  that  it  was 
futile  to  put  their  trust  in  political  adversaries  to  carry  out  their 
social  schemes  and  then  vote  against  them  at  elections,  and  so  de¬ 
prive  their  chosen  friends  of  the  power  of  serving  them.  Those 
working-men  who  w<'re  dissentients  on  this  occasion  belonged  to  the 
old  school  of  Kadical  advocates  of  political  independence,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  the  leanest  liberty  to  tiie  fattest  submission  that  could  be 
held  out  to  them.  Working-men  of  this  thorough  cast  of  mind 
were  sufficiently  numerous  all  over  the  country  to  cause  the  Scott- 
Bussell  scheme  to  fall  through.  Most  of  the  workmen  who  wore 
allured  by  it  were  comparatively  young  men  who  did  not  know  that 
the  same  sort  of  alliance  had  been  canvassed  by  English  politicians 
before  they  were  born,  and  had  been  stoutly  resisted.  Mr.  Scott- 
Russcll  was  alike  unknown  to  the  working  people  either  as  their 
friend  or  teacher.  Ho  had  given  no  fortune,  incurred  no  sacrifices, 
spent  no  great  portion  of  his  life  in  serving  them.  Mr.  Owen 
had  done  all  these  things,  and  yet  ho  failed  to  cancel  their 
party  preferences  and  extinguish  their  political  principles  abd  self- 
respect. 

Mr.  Owen’s  early  followers  wore  looked 'upon  with  shyness  or 
distrust  by  the  Radical  party,  although  he  numbered  among  his 
active  disciples  many  of  the  most  invincible  adherents  of  that  school ; 
but  they  saw  in  Mr.  Owen’s  vicMS  a  means  of  realising  social  bene¬ 
fits  in  which  they,  though  Radicals,  were  aliO  interested,  and  which 
th('y  l)olioved  they  could  compass  without  forfeiting  their  principles, 
and  they  stood  up  for  lioth  things.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Owen 
looked  on  Radicals  and  (Conservatives  alike  as  instruments  of 
realising  his  view's,  and  seems  not  to  have  regarded  any  opinion 
save  his  own,  and  to  have  estimated  Conservatism  and  Itadicalism 
alike  as  pardonable  eccentricities  of  the  human  mind. 

Now,  radical  as  wo  are,  and  thoroughly  as  wo  agreo 
with  Jilr.  Holyoake,  as  to  not  merely  the  above  but  also 
to  many  other  means  to  wean  workmen  from  principle  in 
politics  by  the  bribe  of  mere  social  comfort,  we  should 
not  like  to  accept  too  completely  the  above  pas.sage,  any 
more  tlian  we  should  like  to  sec  Mr.  Plimsoll  fasten  him¬ 
self  to  a  political  party  in  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
sailors.  Take,  for  instance,  any  small  town  in  which  a 
Tory  Lord  of  the  ^lanor  was  disposed  to  make  a  grant 
of  building  ground  on  unusually  favourable  terms,  or  to 
assist  in  any  educational  scheme,  we  should  bo  disposed 
to  say,  take  the  ground  or  the  school  by  all  means  if  the 
latter  is  right  in  principle  or  the  former  unfettered  by 
political  conditions.  If  we  were  asked  if  we  would 


simply  deem  the  question  an  insult.  We  would  uphold 
the  duty  of  adhering  to  a  man’s  own  views  on  every 
occasion,  but  in  entering  on  a  business  transaction  wo 
have  no  more  to  do  with  politics  than  we  should  have 
to  do  with  High  Church  when  we  bought  sugar  from  a 
Ritualist  grocer,  or  with  Nonconformists  when  we  em¬ 
ployed  a  Unitarian  painter.  We  think  Robert  Owen 
had  a  right  instinct  when  he  tried  to  make  his  project 
national.  He  failed,  because  where  he  was  public- 
spirited  others  were  selfish,  but  it  is  notable  that  hia 
scheme  commended  itself  to  some  of  the  first  intellects 
of  the  time  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is,  to  our  view, 
something  magnificent  in  the  proposal  of  an  Educational 
Committ^  composed  of  the  following  persons,  whose 
names  Mr.  Holyoake  has  done  well  to  give : — 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Rothschild  and  Mr.  J. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  L.  Goldsmid. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Secretary  of  Lord  Althorp. 

State  for  Domestic  Affairs,  Mr.  Brougham. 

Sir  George  Murray.  Sir  J.  Graham. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  Sir  Henry  Parnell. 

Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Spring  Rico. 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General.  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  Master  of  the  Mint.  Sir  John  Newport. 

The  Secretary  of  War.  '  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Denman. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Alexander  Baring. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex.  Mr.  Hume. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond.  Mr.  O’Connell. 

The  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  Mr.  Charles  Grant. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood.  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Mr.  Huskisson. 

Lortls  Grosvenor  and  Holland.  Lord  Palmerston. 

Lord  Eldon.  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Lord  Sidmouth.  Lord  Nugent. 

Lord  Radnor.  ,  The  Hon.  G.  Stanley. 

Lord  Carnarvon.  Lord  Milton. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  R.  Inglis. 

York.  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

The  Bishops  of  London  and  Peter-  Mr.  William  Smith. 

borough.  Mr.  Warburton. 

Deans  of  Westminster  and  York.  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

Cardinal  Weld  and  Dr.  Croly.  Dr.  Birkbeck. 

William  Allen  and  Joseph  Foster.  Mr.  Owen. 

Never,  we  suppose,  were  so  many  inbarmonious  spirits 
proposed  for  the  same  committee,  but  then  Mr.  Owen’s 
faith  only  comes  out  the  more  strongly  in  his  failure  to 
unite  oil  and  water.  Mr.  Holyoake  says,  and  rightly 
says : — 

There  was  this  merit  belonging  to  the  proposal,  that  such  an 
amazing  committee  was  never  thought  possible  by  any  other  human 
being  than  Mr.  Owen.  Even  common  people  of  the  slightest  sense 
must  have  considered  him  a  political  lunatic.  Ministers  were  to 
forsake  the  cabinet  councils,  prelates  the  church,  judges  the  courts; 
the  business  of  army,  navy,  and  parliament  was  to  be  suspended, 
while  men  who  did  not  know'  each  other,  and  who  not  only  had  no 
principles  in  common  but  did  not  w'ant  to  have,  sat  down  with 
heretics,  revolutionists,  and  Quakers,  to  confer  as  to  the  adoption  of 
a  system  by  which  they  were  all  to  be  superseded.  It  was  quite 
pjirdonable  in  Major  Cartwright  and  Alderman  Waithman  to  oppose 
the  mad  notion.  The  meeting  of  such  a  committee  would  have 
been  the  most  wondrous  and  entertaining  affair  of  their  time. 

Quit©  true  to  the  letter,  but  to  some  extent  repre¬ 
sented  in  principle  at  least  on  our  School  Boards, 
and  certainly  in  Parliament,  though  not  in  office.” 
Again,  Mr.  Owen  was  proved  wrong,  but  again  also  we 
say  his  enthusiasm  was  not  misplaced  with  a  view  to 
the  future.  He  had  faith  in  men  as  men,  not  as  mere 
partisans,  and  that  was  in  itself  a  victory  of  faith. 
Defeated  hero  Mr.  Owen  was  not  discouraged.  His 
plans  were  of  the  vastest  kind,  his  benevolent  sacrifice 
immense.  Co-operative  societies  sprung  up  on  all 
hands,  communistic  to  the  core.  Strange  subjects 
began  to  bo  debated  by  the  members.  Journals,  ex¬ 
pounding  the  new  principles,  rose  in  places  where  daring 
thought  had  hitherto  been  tabooed.  Great  errors  were 
made.  Perfect  theories  were  burlesqued  by  being  re- 
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know  at  all  when  he  was  being  hoaxed,  or  his  principles  quizzed. 
In  his  first  number  he  gravely  reviews  a  grand  plan  of  one  James 
Hamilton,  for  rendering  “  Owenism  Consistent  with  our  Civil  and 
Religious  Institutions.”  His  proposal  is  to  begin  the  new  world 
with  one  hundred  tailors,  who  are  to  be  unmarried  and  all  of  them 
handsome  of  person.  Hamilton,  who  was  either  mad  or  a  satirical 
knave,  had  a  splendid  burlesque  of  Mr.  Owen’s  mechanical  system 
of  society.  Anticipating  by  many  years  the  political  expedient  of 
this  time,  Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  to  marry  all  the  handsome  tailors 
by  ballot.  His  plan  was  to  advertise  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
five  hundred  girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age;  as  the 
Mormons’  prophet  had  not  then  nppearotl,  why  he  wanted  five 
hundred  young  women  to  match  the  hundred  tailors  is  not  made 
clear.  These  five  hundred  girls  were  to  be  virtuous  and  beautiful,  and 

not  under  five  feet  one  inch  in  height . The  head  partner  w’as 

then  to  mix  the  male  names  and  the  minister  the  female  names,  and 
each  to  draw  one  out  and  proclaim  it  aloud.  The  minister  was 
immediately  to  draw  out  the  name  of  a  girl  from  his  box ;  the  in¬ 
teresting  couple  were  then  to  receive  these  unpremeditated  tickets 
of  marriage,  and  be  requested  to  consider  themselves  united  by 
decision  of  heaven.  They  then  walk  out  on  to  a  lawn  to  consult 
together,  and  if  content  with  their  lottery  lovers  the  perplexing 
business  of  marriage  was  over.  If  they  were  not  content  they 
returned  their  tickets  to  the  boxes,  and  drew  their  connubial  for¬ 
tunes  again.  If  any  remained  unmated  the  Hamiltonian  society 
kindly  gave  them  another  chance  at  a  future  day.  By  this  econo¬ 
mical  arrangement  young  couples  were  saved  all  the  anxiety  of 
selection,  loss  of  time  in  wooing,  the  suspense  of  soliciting  the 
approval  of  parents  or  guardians ;  and  the  distraction  of  courtship, 
sighs,  tears,  smiles,  doubts,  fears,  jealousies,  expectations,  disap¬ 
pointments,  hope  and  despair  were  all  avoided  by  this  compendious 
arrangement.  Apart  from  the  eccentric  views  which  we  have  re¬ 
counted  (if  indeed  they  were  his)  Mr.  Hamilton  was  distinguished 
for  the  great  interest  he  took  in  co-operative  progress  and  the  muni¬ 
ficence  by  which  he  assisted  it.' 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Holyoako  much  further  into 
his  laborious  work.  But  if  our  readers  would  know 
how  co-operation  rose  into  life  in  Bradford,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere ;  how  the 
clergy  opposed  the  new  principles  as  fiendish,  and  how 
indeed  an  old  society  rose  in  arms  as  against  a  Satanic 
agency,  they  must  read  the  book.  We  could  cull  pic¬ 
tures  without  end.  Here  is  one  we  cannot  pass  over. 
It  relates  to  one  of  Mr.  Owen’s  meetings  at  the  London 
Tavern : — 

The  large  tavern  hall  was  crowded.  Proceedings  were  delayed 
in  order  that  adversaries  might  elect  a  chairman  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Owen  quietly  put  it  to  the  meeting  whether,  as  was  his  custom,  he 
should  conduct  his  own  meeting,  or  whether  a  stranger  should 
occupy  the  chair.  Hands  were  held  up.  It  was  Owen  against  the 
field.  The  enemy  was  abundantly  beaten.  “  I  have,”  said  a  reli¬ 
gious  advocate  present,  “  often  argued  with  Mr.  Owen,  but  the  mis¬ 
fortune  is,  I  can  never  get  him  into  a  temper  nor  keep  myself  out 
of  one.”  Mr.  Owen  read  an  address  two  hours  and  a  half  long. 
The  most  devoted  admirer  could  not  help  trying  to  count  the  awful 
pile  of  pages  in  the  speaker’s  hands,  to  estimate  when  he  would  be 
out  of  his  misery.  No  House  of  Commons — no  university  assem¬ 
bly — no  church  meeting — would  have  borne  such  an  infliction.  Yet 
the  audience  kept  peace.  "When  the  end  did  come,  a  fury  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  adversaries.  A  Presbyterian  minister  rushed  to  the 
platform.  As  he  lifted  up  his  Calvinistic  voice  he  became  aware 
that  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  un¬ 
pleasant  name  of  “  The  Devil’s  Chaplain,”  sto<^  next  to  him,  and 
close  to  him.  The  Rev.  Presbyterian  Pharisee  pushed  bivck  with 
his  stick  the  Chaplain  of  Lucifer.  The  meeting  understood  it.  It 
was :  “  Stand  off,  I  am  holier  than  thou.”  Gentlemen  would  con¬ 
sider  the  act  an  insult — a  magistrate  an  assault ;  Taylor  did  neither, 
but  bowed  and  retired  a  little.  The  meeting  applauded  the  digni¬ 
fied  rebuke.  In  due  course  Taylor  came  forward  of  his  own  right 
td  reply.  As  he  had  wantonly  caused  himself  to  bo  known  by  a 
hateful  and  injurious  name,  he  was  not  welcome  on  his  own  account, 
and  had  a  bad  time  of  it. 


in  a  moment  why  it  was  he  ever  secured  an  ascendancy  over  the 
wills  of  those  whom  ho  is  in  the  habit  of  addressing.  He  was  old 
England  personified,  and  his  very  figure  spoke  for  him  to  English 
hearts.  On  his  appearance  the  clamour  broke  out  afresh,  for  there 
was  a  strong  expression  of  disapprobation  testified  in  some  parts  of 
the  room  against  him.  But  ho  was  not  to  be  daunted ;  like  the 
true  English  mastiff,  he  held  his  grip;  John  Bull  might  bellow, 
fret,  and  foam,  but  he  was  not  to  bo  shaken  off.  ‘  Gentlemen  ’ — 
‘down,  down,’  on  one  side,  ‘Go  up,  go  up,’  on  the  other.  Still  he 
was  fixe<l  and  immovable. — ‘Gentlemen,  if  you  will  but  allow  me 
to  speak,  I  will  tell ‘you  why  I  will  not  go  up.’ — ‘Bravo,  Hunt.’  ‘I 
went  up  and  was  turned  down  again.’  Mr.  Owen  apologised  to 
him,  explained  the  mistake,  and  requested  him  to  go  up  to  the 
gallery.  ‘  No,’  replied  the  sturdy  orator,  ‘  I  am  not  ono  of  your 
puppets,  to  be  moved  up  and  down  at  your  pleasure.’  Mr.  Owen  on 
his  side  was  as  determined,  though  not  so  sturdy.  ‘Mr.  Hunt,  I  do 
not  hear  you  well,  and  a.s  I  would  l>e  sorry  to  lose  anything  of  what 
you  say,  whether  it  be  for  or  against  my  propositions,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  coming  up.’  Good  temper  is  Mr.  Owen’s  distinguish¬ 
ing  attribute ;  never  was  it  displayed  in  a  more  amiable,  effective 
manner.  The  stern  rigidity  of  Hunt’s  features  instantly  relaxed, 
he  testified  his  assent  by  a  good-hearted  nod,  descended  from  his 
self-selected  point  of  elevation,  was  by  Owen’s  side,  and  commenced 
a  harangue  by  declaring  his  strong  sense  of  the  claims  which  that 
gentleman  had  on  the  public  attention,  and  his  respect  for  the 
philanthropy  of  his  views,  and  for  his  perseverance  in  pressing 
them  on  through  good  and  evil  report.” 

Passing  over  many  other  projects,  we  resume  the 
thread  of  Mr.  Holyoake’s  history  of  Mr.  Feargus  O’Con¬ 
nor,  and  here  wo  have  some  valuable  remarks  ; — 

The  possibility  of  Co-operation  aiding  in  new  forms  of  social  life  was 
next  destined  to  be  illustrated  in  an  unexpected  manner,  and  by  a 
very  unlikely  person — namely,  by|Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor.  Though  the 
English  never  attained  ascendancy  in  Scotland  as  leaders  of  popular 
opinion,  and  were  never  heard  of  in  Ireland  in  that  capacity,  the 
Irish  have  always  been  most  welcome  in  English  movements,  and, 
indeed,  have  overrun  them.  Were  the  Irish  as  impartial  as  they  are 
fervid,  they  would  have  pleasant  words  to  say  of  the  English  in 
every  country  in  which  they  go.  Mr.  O’Connor  soon  became 
master  of  English  Chartism ;  and  he  and  countrymen  of  his  carried 
it  clear  away  from  all  the  moorings  to  which  the  English  leaders 
would  have  held  it  secure,  practical,  and  progressive.  Not  content 
with  making  Chartism  antagonistic  and  obstructive,  and  acting  with 
Tories  ns  their  method  of  advancing  Radicalism,  they  vehemently 
protested  against  social  reform  as  digressive  and  impossible. 
Against  all  attempts  to  obtain  property  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
munity  they  urged,  you  cannot  get  land — laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail  forbid.  If  law  did  let  you  get  land,  Government  would 
not  let  you  keep  it ;  and  if  law  and  Government  consented,  how  can 
those  get  land  who  cannot  get  bread  ? 

How  Mr.  O’Connor’s  Co-operative  Land  Scheme 
came  into  being  with  its  four  estates — O’Connorville 
costing  9,736Z. ;  Lowbands,  18,903Z. ;  Minster  Lovell, 
22,978Z. ;  Snigsend,  27,237Z. ;  Dodford,  12,046Z. ;  with 
a  deposit  on  Mathon  of  2,005Z. — Mr.  Holyoako  tells  in 
a  very  graphic  and  able  manner.  The  Chartist  land-cry, 
he  says,  was 

“  A  beautiful  cottage  and  four  acres,  with  thirty  pounds  to  work  it 
for  a  prepayment  of  five  pounds  four  shillings.”  When  the  society 
had  the  amazing  number  of  seventy  thousand  members,  the  total 
sum  they  subscribed  was  a  little  over  36,000/.  It  took  78,000/.  to 
locate  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Seventy  thousand 
members  spread  all  over  Great  Britain  involved  unforeseen  cost  to 
register.  It  was  found  to  require  6,000/.  to  put  their  names  upon 
the  books.  When  the  subject  was  examined  into  before  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee  which  sat  upon  it,  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  actuary 
of  the  national  debt,  calculated  that  it  would  require  twenty-one 
millions  to  place  the  whole  seventy  thousand  members  on  the  land, 
and  that,  supposing  Mr.  O’Connor's  most  sanguine  scheme  of  profit 
could  be  realised,  it  would  require  every  minute  of  three  centuries 
to  get  all  the  shareholders  on  their  holdings. 


♦  ***##*# 

An  eye-witness  wrote : — 

“Taylor  at  length  obtained  a  hearing.  His  figure  is  good,  his 
appearance  prepossessing,  his  dress  affected,  though  not  as  I  had 
been  taught  to  expect — eccentric.  His  language  was  fiorid  and 
highly  wrought,  his  sentences  abounding  in  figures  of  speech  and 
closing  in  w’ell  formed  and  generally  pungent  periods.  He  was 
elaborate,  yet  fluent,  with  much  of  the  trickery  of  eloquence,  much 
too  of  the  soundness  of  reflection.  His  gesture  was  appropriate 
to  his  diction,  both  were  too  highly  finished.  It  was  acting,  the 
acting  of  the  theatrical  performer,  not  on  the  sUige  but  before  the 
looking-glass. 

“  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  now  drawn  to  an  object 
equally  worthy  of  attention.  It  was  the  celebrated  Hunt,  the 
Radical  reformer,  standing  on  a  chair  near  the  centre  of  the  room, 
with  head  erect,  his  short  white  hair  mantling  over  his  florid  coun¬ 
tenance,  his  coat  thrown  open,  and  his  right  hand  fixed  on  his  side, 
in  the  resolute  attitude  of  determined  self-possession.  I  could  see 


Many  among  us  remember  the  times  of  which  Mr. 
Holyoake  writes  here,  and  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  a  portion  at  least  of  his  strictures  on  the 
Chartists.  They  made  huge  errors,  but  they  were 
errors  incidental  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
great  measure  caused  by  the  strange  perversity  of  men 
who  affected  greater  knowledge,  and  who  certainly  were 
better  educated  than  the  Chartists.  The  Whigs,  pro¬ 
fessing  liberalism,  and  acting  as  Tories,  enraged  all  who 
adhered  to  libei*alism  for  itself  and  for  the  good  it  pro¬ 
mised  the  country.  When  Chartism  came  to  oppose 
Free  Trade  no  one  had  cause  to  rejoice  but  the  enemies 
both  of  Free  Trade  and  Chartism.  Let  us  do  the  Char¬ 
tists  this  justice.  There  were  among  them  some  of  the 
most  earnest  and  resolute  of  men,  devoted  to  the  public 
welfare.  They  failed  in  much,  but  they  also  succeeded 
in  much ;  their  endurance  in  many  cases  was  simply 
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sublime.  They  were  accused  of  disloyalty  ;  branded  as 
almost,  if  not  quite,  felons.  Social  penalties  of  all  kinds 
fell  upon  them  heavily.  That  they  often  were  the  re¬ 
verse  of  practical  in  their  aims  Mr.  Holyoake  shows, 
but  the  same  charge  lies  at  the  doors  of  the  pioneers  of 
Co-operation,  and  we  owe  more  than  is  generally  allowed 
to  the  men  who  at  one  time  swore  by  Feargus.  We 
must  now  leave  Mr.  Holyoake  for  the  present,  but  we 
hope  before  long  to  meet  him  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  work,  and  hear  from  him  what  Co-operation  is  doing 
now.  Those  we  have  differed  from,  however  strongly, 
wo  have,  we  hope,  differed  from  as  friends,  and  if  we 
might  add  one  difference  more  before  closing  it 
would  be  in  the  suggestion  that  some  of  !Mr.  Holyoake’s 
remarks  seem  liistorically  to  set  social  and  political 
pioneers  in  antagonism.  Rather  let  ns  love  them  when 
their  efforts  converge,  as  they  do  converge.  Their 
differences  were  things  of  the  hour.  Their  elements  of 
unity  will  endure  through  all  time.  Each  man  perhaps 
thought  that  this  or  that  subject  was  “  the  question  of 
the  day  ” — a  failing  of  all  earnest  men,  the  clear  and 
almost  calculable  outcome  of  earnestness  ;  and  we  might 
do  worse  than  labour  to  induce  a  friendly  spirit  to  both 
classes  of  people,  as  our  part  of  the  natural  outcome  of 
a  charity  towards  all  who  under  any  circumstances 
labour  faithfully  for  humanity.  The  social  pioneer  and 
the  political  pioneer  are  probably  merely  men  of 
different  temperament  and  idiosyneracies.  Neither  the 
mason  nor  the  carpenter  can  alone  build  a  house.  The 
mason  waits  for  his  lintel,  the  carpenter  for  the  walls 
on  which  his  “principals  “  are  to  rest ;  the  plasterer  and 
the  painter  follow.  Each  is  necessary  to  the  other. 
Even  the  organist  has  been  compelled  on  at  least  one 
notable  occasion  to  admit  that  the  beilows-blower  was 
one  of  the  “  we  ”  that  produced  the  harmony.  So  it  is 
in  social  and  political  life.  John  Pounds,  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  shoemaker,  was  as  true  a  pioneer  of  education  as 
Joseph  Lancaster  or  Charles  Knight.  Without  such 
men  William  Cobbett  had  thundered  against  Govern¬ 
ment  and  written  books  till  Doomsday  in  vain,  and 
without  men  like  Cobbett  the  efforts  of  these  men  per¬ 
haps  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  Wo  w’ould  not 
sej)arate  or  divide  the  great  brotherhood  of  genuine  un¬ 
bought  men. 


A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  R03IE. 

A  General  History  of  Home,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to 
the  Fall  of  Auyustulus.  liy  Charles  Alerivale,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Ely.  London:  Longmans.  1875. 

The  region  of  Roman  history  seems  in  these  days  to 
bo  especially  a}>propriated  by  Deans.  For  a  long  while 
Dean  Liddell  has  swayed  the  youthful  mind  in  this 
study  ;  now'  Dean  Merivale  makes  a  laudable  attempt 
to  oust  him  from  his  pre-eminence.  His  book  is  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  Dean  Liddell’s,  and  appears 
with  th(5  same  obtrusive  red  edges  which  are  now 
thoroughly  associated  in  all  well-iuformed  minds  with 
classical  histories  aud  dictionaries.  As  the  comparison 
is  suggested  by  the  very  look  of  the  book,  w'e  may  at 
once  say  that  Dean  Merivale’s  history  is  superior  to 
Dean  Liddell’s,  because  it  extends  to  the  dejiosition  of 
Augustulus,  in  A.D.  470,  and  does  not  stop  short  with 
the  accession  of  Augustus  in  B.c.  oU.  This  fatal  de¬ 
fect  of  Dean  Liddell’s  book  could  not  be  comj)ensated 
for  by  any  other  merit.s.  It  utterly  distorted  a  boy’s 
view  of  the  meaning  of  Roman  history  as  a  whole.  It 
was  as  though  a  school  history  of  England  stopped 
short  at  the  aecessioti  of  Charles  I.,  because  during  his 
time  a  change  took  place  in  the  government  of  England 
painful  for  the  author  to  contemplate,  and  difficult  for 
him  to  explain. 

e  accept,  therefore,  at  once  Dean  Merivale  as  an 
ad\ance  upon  Dean  Liddell  in  that  ho  has  taken  a 
W’orthier  view'  of  his  subject.  In  the  Im[)erial  part 
especially.  Dean  ^lerivale’s  previous  studies  for  his 
larger  history  qualify  him  to  write  with  decision.  We 
would  only  express  a  regret  that,  as  Dean  I^lerivalo  has 
carried  the  ^history  of  Rome  so  far,  ho  did  not  carry'  it 
farther.  Iho  deposition  of  Augustulus  is  unequally 


arbitrary  limit  with  the  accession  of  Augustus :  it  ia 
even  a  less  decided  epoch.  No  elementary  history  of 
Rome  can  be  quite  satisfactory  in  its  design  unless  it 
indicates,  however  briefly,  the  influence  of  the  political 
traditions  and  the  legal  principles  of  the  city  of  Rome 
upon  the  politics  and  society'  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
Europe.  Writers  of  “  general  histories  ”  often  make  a 
serious  mistake ;  they  hope  to  gain  in  clearness  by  an 
arbitrary  limitation  of  their  subject ;  they  forget  that 
the  “general  reader”  ought,  above  all  others,  to  have 
his  interest  stimulated  by  a  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Especially  at  the  present  day  it  is  most 
necessary  to  claim  for  history  its  proper  place  as  the 
analysis  of  human  society  and  institutions.  When  sa 
many  subjects  are  forced  on  his  attention,  the. “general 
reader”  may  w  ith  justice  refuse  to  burden  himself  with 
any  general  history  which  does  not  carry  up  its  inves¬ 
tigations  to  facts  w  hich  come  under  his  ow’n  experience 
or  observation. 

Dean  Merivale  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  for  these 
considerations.  His  strong  point  is  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  narrative.  He  does  not  trouble  himself  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  past  from  the  present,  or  explain  the  present 
from  the  past.  His  attitude  is,  that  if  the  Romans  took 
the  trouble  to  do  all  these  things  in  days  gone  by,  wo 
may  at  least  be  called  upon  now'adays  to  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  about  what  they  did.  This  conviction  on  his 
part  makes  him  take  rather  an  external  view  of  things. 
He  cares  about  Rome’s  wars  more  than  about  Rome’s 
laws — about  the  outw'ard  working  of  her  political 
mechanism  more  than  about  the  social  effects  of  her 
institutions. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  early  part  of  Dean  Merivale’s 
history  is  vague  aud  unsatisfactory.  It  is  true  that  the 
early  history  of  Rome  is  doubtful  in  its  details,  and 
must  always  remain  so.  Yet  for  educational  purposes 
this  is  no  bad  thing.  It  gives  the  writer  an  opportunity 
of  stating  clearly  the  first  principles  of  historical 
criticism  and  the  nature  of  evidence.  It  is  surely  a 
fact  which  might  be  made  interesting  to  the  youngest 
mind,  that  a  practical,  sensible  people  like  the  Romans 
believed  about  their  own  early  history  stories  which 
wo  are  obliged  to  disbelieve  because  they  are  self¬ 
contradictory. 

Rut  there  is  a  period  where  the  Romans’  account  of 
themselves  begins  to  be  credible,  and  the  reasons  for 
this  credibility  ought  to  be  clearly  and  fairly  assigned. 
The  question  then  is,  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  state  at  the  time  when  its  historians  become 
credible  ?  What  institutions  had  it  in  existence, 
what  territory  did  it  possess,  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  character  of  its  people  ?  If  these  facts  are 
accurately  ascertained,  the  next  question  that  arises  is. 
Can  they  be  further  accounted  for,  or  traced  backward  ? 
One  source  of  information  w’e  certainly  have  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  Wo  know  that  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Roman  legal  system  developed  in  this  early 
and  obscure  period  of  Rome’s  history.  Can  w  e  be  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  workings  of  a  nation’s  mind 
which  produced  such  largo  results  ? 

Modern  investigations  into  the  origin  of  institutions, 
the  formation  of  law,  the  development  of  society — all  are 
largely  founded  upon  a  study  of  the  system  w'hich  is  seen 
fully  developed  in  Roman  Law.  A  most  careful  writer 
might  surely  at  the  present  day  find  many  traces  of 
primitive  institutions  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Nor 
would  this  investigation  bo  merely  antiquarian :  it  would 
be  most  intimately  connected  with  the  historical  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Roman  state.  AVar  and  law,  conquest  and 
organisation — these  are  the  two  distinguishing  features 
of  Roman  History,  aud  the  exact  measure  of  their  com¬ 
bination  w  as  the  cause  of  Rome’s  greatness.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome  must  bo  regarded  like  that  of  England, 
as  being  mainly  a  constitutional  history.  In  this  point 
Dean  ^Merivale  fails.  He  tells  with  vigour  and  interest 
the  story  of  Rome’s  wars,  but  he  has  not  had  the 
patience  to  come  to  a  clear  conclusion  about  the  origin 
of  her  institutions. 

On  this  point,  indeed,  w’e  find  no  traces  that  Dean 
^Merivale  knoAvs  anything  of  the  investigations  of  modern 
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writers,  nor  has  he  adopted  any  view  of  his  own.  He 
is  simply  confused  and  confusing ;  he  does  not  believe 
the  legends,  and  he  indicates  no  principle  which  guides 
him  in  the  account  he  follows;  bis  phraseology  is 
borrowed  indiscriminately  from  every  stage  of  political 
development.  He  slips  over  all  difficulties,  and  takes 
refuge  in  vagueness,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
precise  idea  of  his  meaning.  Thus,  about  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  tribunes,  he  makes  a  series  of  detached  remarks 
applying  to  different  periods  of  the  history  of  that  office, 
and  never  telling  us  his  conception  of  the  importance 
and  meaning  of  it  at  its  foundation : — 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  COLONEL  DE 
GONNEVILLE. 


Reccllections  of  Colonel  de  Goaneville.  Published  by  his 
Daughter,  the  Countess  de  Mirabeau.  Edited  from  the  hrench 
by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 


The  plebeians  were  excluded  by  law  from  the  consulship,  but 
they  now  insisted  upon  securing  for  themselves  the  protection  of  a 
magistrate  of  their  own  order,  whose  power  should  at  least  balance 
that  of  the  patrician  executive.  Tlie  assemblies  of  the  citizens  in 
the  centuries  was  impeded  by  the  power  claimed  by  the  patricians 
to  subject  them  to  religious  ideas  and  ceremonies,  controlled  by  a 
priesth>od  who  were  themselves  almost  universally  of  the  higher  order. 
The  plebeians  acquired  a  check  upon  this  privilege  by  demanding 
that  officers  of  their  own  choice  should  be  invested  with  personal 
inviolability,  and  that  while  they  could  put  a  veto  on  the  action  of 
the  Senate  anyone  who  assailed  them  in  the  execution  of  their  office 
should  be  held  acenrsed. 


What  notion  a  boy  is  to  get  out  of  this  about  either 
the  government  of  Rome  or  the  meaning  of  the  Tribu¬ 
nate,  it  is  hard  to  see.  No  less  puzzling  are  some 
remarks  about  the  tenure  of  the  public  land  at  Rome : — 


Whether  the  State  was  lord-paramount,  or  whether  the  King  was 
himself  the  State,  in  either  case  the  holder  of  all  newly-acquired 
territories  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  occupier  or  tenant  only,  enjoying 
it  indeed  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  on  an  indefinite  lease,  but  still 


Although  this  work  is  preceded  by  a  stupid  enough 
preface  from  the  pen  of  a  military  gentleman  unknown 
to  fame,  either  in  battle  or  in  literature,  it  is  full  of 
facts  which  will  interest  a  large  class  of  readers. 
Written  with  simplicity,  bearing  unmistakable  marks 
of  sincerity  and  truth,  the  ‘  Recollections  of  Colonel  do 
I  Gonneville  ’  recommend  themselves  alike  to  lovers  of 
adventui’e  and  to  those  who  seek  in  reading  instruction 
as  well  as  amusement. 

Colonel  do  Gonneville  was  no  well-known  man ;  he 
was  one  of  the  many  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  field  of  battle  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  but  whose 
bravery  and  devotion  to  their  duty  were  cast  in  the  shade 
by  the  greater  feats  of  illustrious  generals.  A  scion  of 
a  noble  race,  his  youth  was  spent  amidst  the  terrors  of 
the  first  Revolution.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  army  before  1789  ;  in  1792  his  hostility  to  new 
ideas  compelled  M.  de  Gonneville  the  elder  to  leave 
France.  His  son  and  wife  remained  in  France  in  partial 
concealment.  The  military  gentleman  who  writes  the 
preface  of  this  book  would  have  ns  believe  that 
Mdme.  de  Gonneville  and  young  De  Gonneville  incurred 
mortal  danger  by  thus  remaining  among  the  perse¬ 
cutors  of  Royalists.  There  are  two  reasons  why  this  is 


liable,  at  least  in  theory,  to  be  dispossessed  by  the  saine power  under  untrue — first.  Colonel  de  Gonneville  does  not  say  a  word 


which  he  held  his  land  in  fee. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  specimens  how  useless  this 
history  will  be  as  regards  instruction  in  constitutional 
history  or  in  law.  Dean  Merivale  does  not  seem  to 
know  or  care  much  about  either  of  these  points.  His 
interest  in  his  small  history  lies  in  the  period  which  he 
has  previously  treated  of  in  his  larger  work.  When  we 
have  waded  through  the  confusion  and  vagueness  of  the 
first  hundred  pages,  we  feel  ourselves  on  firmer  ground. 
In  the  account  of  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  the 
Empire,  Dean  Merivale  is  clear  and  accurate,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  so  till  towards  the  end,  when  he  is  again 
hard  pressed  by  the  downfall  of  Rome’s  institutions  as  he 


of  these  alleged  dangers  and  alarms ;  and  secondly, 
Mdme.  de  Gonneville  would  have  followed  her  husband 
into  exile  if  she  had  been  in  serious  peril.  But  we  may 
leave  the  military  gentleman  alone,  and  restrict  our¬ 
selves  to  the  author  of  these  memoirs.  Gonneville  the 
elder  returned  to  France  in  1801,  and  three  years  after, 
the  time  having  come  when,  by  the  law,  the  youn^  man 
should  serve  in  the  army,  the  latter  anticipated 
the  conscription,  and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
mounted  Chasseurs.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
Colonel  de  Gonneville’s  military  recollections  commence. 
His  account,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  mere  unsophis¬ 
ticated  chronicle  of  facts,  quietly  and  often  bluntly 


had  been  by  their  origin.  Again,  the  signideant  epochs  f s^te  enhances  its  value ;  and  as 
in  the  breik-up  of  the  Roman  system  of  government  “  soldier  who  followed  Naj^leon 

escanen,  Th«  Over  Europe, _it  necessarily  contains  plenty  of  stirring 


escape  us.  The  importance  of  the  changes  introduced 
by  Diocletian,  and  the  influence  of  the  new  system  of 
Constantine,  are  briefly  alluded  to  but  not  explained. 
We  end  abruptly  in  confusion  and  bewilderment,  which 
is  cloaked  by  words  more  bombastic  than  usual. 

Dean  Merivale’s  stylo  has  not  improved  by  ago,  and 
was  always  marred  by  verbiage  and  pompousness. 
These  are  not  the  best  elements  of  style  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  work  ;  they  prevent  definiteness  and  conciseness 
m  making  clear  the  important  p>oints.  Hence  when 
at  his  best  Dean  Merivale  carries  us  along  on  a  s\velling 
tide,  but  we  see  no  towering  rocks  or  abrupt  crags  to 
remind  us  of  the  road  we  have  travelled.  Epochs  and 
crises  are  not  boldly  marked,  so  that  the  reader  is 
deprived  of  landmarks. 

^loreover.  Dean  Merivale  confines  himself  to  narrative. 
There  is  no  literary  history.  There  are,  it  is  true,  two 


incidents.  The  adventures  of  Colonel  de  Gonneville 
appear  at  the  same  time  strictly  accurate,  and  more 
than  ordinarily  romanesque.  When  the  Colonel  joined 
his  regiment  at  St.  Brieuc  in  1814,  he  was  just 
twenty-one,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  future  profes¬ 
sion — an  enthusiasm  which,  without  disappearing,  con¬ 
siderably  cooled  down,  and  made  place  for  a  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  charms  and  vicissitudes  of  military  life. 
Aymar  de  Gonneville  rapidly  passed  through  the  subaltern 
ranks  of  corporal  and  sergeant ;  after  which,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  intervention  of  Colonel,  afterwards  General, 
D’Avenay,  he  was  promoted  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
6th  Cuirassiers.  His  regiment  was  in  Italy,  and  young 
Do  Gonneville  was  soon  under  fire.  He  was  at  the 
attack  of  the  bridge  of  Verona,  at  Tagliamento,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Campo  Formio.  This  dibut  under  arms  is 


valuable  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  book,  dealing  with  appropr.ate  modesty  which  the  autho^ 


Tlivf  i.  1  ±r  1  £•  T-  1  1  Ai  i.  -  or  n IS  camp  lire  oecomo  inreresuug;  no  reus  us  ui.  ms 

done  t?  Tef  ft  /  book,  when  the  story  ,s  orderly,  a  man  named  Jonette,  whom,  with  a  few  touches, 

a  deH!  the  after.piece  to  a  stirrmg  drama-merely  ^  ^  eharacter  such  as  was  commonly  met 

to^  "  among  the  sturdy  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  ai-mies. 

of  the  wJ  ?  be  woven  into  the  structure  j  f  ^ 

OI  tne  book  it  thpv  am  to  nrndnrft  anv  irnnrf‘Rsinn  _  .  ^  v  •  i  n  •  v 


nf  j.  j  •  •  Jouette  was  me  nepnew  oi  a  nmior  wuu  uau  loir  ruo 

We  ^  .  T  T  A  ^  "7  n.,  u  Cuirassiers.  So  small  was  his  ambition  that  he  con- 

which  is  Bn  to  find  so  many  feults  with  a  book  refused  promotion  ;  and  this  determination  was 

Which  IS  so  far  m  advance  of  its  predecessors,  which  is  . - J.  .  il,„‘^„ftBchment  he  felt  for  vounir  De  Gon- 


iiie  fir;;  sXol  hiZ^Tf  ^mV™n  whh  Tny  in! 

telligent  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  But  it  might  have  .  ,  , .  i.- 


been  very  much  better,  and  the  need  for  a  still  better 
one  will  soon  be  felt.  It  will  still  remain  lor  some  one 
to  do  for  the  history  of  Rome  what  Mr.  Green  has  done 
BO  successfully  for  the  more  difficult  history  of  England. 


neville. 

Bravc^  gentle,  of  an  honesty  equal  to  any  trial,  his  respect  for  his 
superiors  was  a  kind  of  worship ;  he  might  be  said  to  be  an  ideal 
soldier.  He  had  a  house  and  a  small  property  in  the  Aube  bringing 
in  twenty-four  pounds  a  year,  and  left  the  whole  enjoyment  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  his  sister,  the  widow  of  *a  man  who  had  dissipated  her 


'  ^  ,  /|.- 
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froperty.  lie  lived  upon  nothiug  but  his  pay,  and  put  by  anything 
gave  him.  If  an  officer  of  the  regiment  of  any  rank  had  appeared 
on  parade  with  his  arms  and  saddlery  smarter  than  mine,  or  his 
horse  better  groomed,  Jouette  would  have  been  inconsolable ;  but 
he  never  exposed  himself  to  this  vexation,  and  I  was  literally  com¬ 
pelled,  before  going  on  parade,  to  submit  to  his  inspection.  He 
was  accustomed  every  day  to  write  down  all  he  did,  and  anything 
that  he  noticed ;  he  wrote  it  on  loose  sheets  that  he  kept  in  the 
folds  of  his  forage  cap,  and  in  diaries  which  he  shut  up  in  his 
portmanteau,  and  gave  in  charge  to  some  friend  at  the  depot  when 
he  went  campaigning. 

If  Napoleon  had  always  disposed  of  soldiers  of  this 
mettle,  his  power  would  have  lasted  longer ;  but  this 
was  in  180G.  Later  on  despotism  had  its  fruits,  and 
the  Empire  was  served  by  men  w'ho  fought  for  a  master 
after  being  at  first  served  by  men  who  believed  they 
were  fighting  for  their  country. 

It  was  in  Northern  Germany,  wdiere  young  De 
Gonnevillo  was  sent  next,  that  he  first  experienced 
the  real  hardships  of  war.  His  regiment  was 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorn,  where  he 
was  directed  to  get  oats  in  villages  which  were 
believed  to  bo  unoccupied  by  the  enemy.  Gonne- 
ville  started  in  consequence  with  only  a  small  de¬ 
tachment  of  Cuirassiers.  All  went  well  for  some  time ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  oats  from  the  first  village 
he  visited  when  some  of  his  men  ran  up  to  him  announc¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  hostile  Hussars.  The  young  officer 
did  not  hesitate,  and  prepared  his  men  for  action  ;  but 
the  French  Cuirassiers  were  outnumbered,  and  al¬ 
though  they  rode  down  the  first  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  immediately  hemmed  in  and 
cut  down.  By  ■  a  lucky  chance  De  Gonneville 
was  alone  unhurt,  and  rather  than  surrender  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  overthrew  two  Hussars,  and  fled 
hotly  pursued.  Unfortunately  he  received  a  bullet,  his 
horse  stumbled,  he  was  surrounded,  and  with  no  other 
weapon  but  a  broken  sword  he  was  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render.  But  the  young  lieutenant’s  captivity  was  of 
short  duration ;  a  few  months  later  he  was  exchanged 
for  a  brother  of  the  officer  who  had  captured  him,  and 
the  honour  ho  reaped  from  his  brave  conduct  in  this 
affair  procured  him  a  flattering  recognition  from  the 
Emperor.  Nor  was  this  the  last  time  he  faced  Napo¬ 
leon.  General  d’Avenay,  whose  relation  and  aide-de- 
camp  ho  was,  did  not  forget  that  young  Dc  Gonneville 
had  saved  liis  life  on  a  critical  occasion  ;  w’hen  in  Spain 
in  1808  D’Avenay  again  introduced  his  orderly  to 
the  EmpcTur,  and  asked  for  the  rank  of  captain 
on  his  behalf.  Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
the  young  man  attained  a  high  station  after  five  years  of 
service,  during  w’hich  he  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  He 
records  the  fact  with  justifiable  pride.  Unfortunately 
for  him  his  eventual  progress  was  as  slow  as  his  first 
promotion  w'as  rapid.  The  reason  of  this  was  that, 
when  the  Empire  collapsed,  Gonneville  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  Restoration.  Although  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  army  ho  was  merely  allowed  to  serve,  and 
his  merit  did  not  meet  with  proper  recognition. 

His  rtilation  of  his  part  in  the  Peninsular  War  is  re¬ 
plete  with  incident  and  movement.  In  18111  he  found 
him. self  again  in  Germany,  in  command  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  The  difficulties  he  encountered  in  forming 
and  disciplining  a  number  of  raw  horsemen,  his 
daily  adventures,  his  trials  and  hopes,  continue  as  inte¬ 
resting  as  the  record  of  an  eventful  life  may  lx*.  It  is  of 
course  difficult  to  follow  the  author  of  these  memoirs  in 
all  the  places  where  he  passed,  and  through  all  the 
adventures  which  befel  him.  Colonel  De  Gonneville’s 
“  Recollections  ”  lose,  however,  much  of  their  attraction 
after  the  close  of  Napoleon’s  rule.  The  Restoration,  as 
wo  said  before,  was  not  favourable  to  our  author.  He 
vegetated  for  ten  years,  leading  a  life  which  to  him 
must  have  been  insufferably  dull  after  the  emotions 
of  continental  wars.  After  the  Revolution  of 
I8.S0  ho  grew  disgusted  with  the  army,  and  ho 
^>k  occasion  of  what  ho  considered  a  piece  of 
injustice  to  ask  to  lx*  put  on  the  retired  list.  It  was 
only  in  1HG4  that  he  began  to  write  the  history  of  his 
career,  chiefly,  he  says,  at  the  instance  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  M.  de  Bacourt.  His  main  object  in  describing 


a  well-filled  military  career  w^as  to  add  the  picture  of 
its  miseries  to  its  attractions.  He  has  more  than  suc¬ 
ceeded,  for  the  impression  derived  from  his  work  is 
rather  one  of  repugnance  for  a  soldier’s  life  than 
admiration  for  its  agreeable  sides.  We  may  add  that 
the  work  is  fairly  rendered  into  English. 


THE  VILLAGE  SURGEON. 

Thf^  Village  Surgeon.  By  Arthur  Locker.  Loudon:  Sampson 

Low  and  Co. 

Though  well  acquainted  with  Mr,  Arthur  Locker’s 
graceful  verses  in  the  Graphic  we  have  not  read  ‘  Sweet 
Seventeen  ’  or  his  other  prose  tales,  and  must  therefore 
judge  his  last  book  upon  its  own  unpretending  merits. 

‘  The  Village  Surgeon,’  though  modestly  entitled  “  a 
fragment  of  autobiography,”  is  in  reality  one  of  those 
now  unfortunately  phenomenal  works  of  fiction,  a  one- 
volume  novel,  and  the  reviewer  who  has  been  flounder¬ 
ing  with  conscientious  despair  through  the  shaky 
grammar  and  shakier  morals  of  one  of  the  three- volume 
novels  by  “  a  popular  author  of  the  day  ”  experiences 
a  sense  of  profound  relief  when  he  emerges  upon  a 
buoyant  little  piece  of  terra  Jirma  like  Mr.  Locker’s 
‘Village  Surgeon.’ 

Not  that  the  story  is  free  from  grave  failings — the  plot 
bristles  with  astounding  improbabilities  and  amazingcoin- 
cidences.  Let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves.  In  his 
secret  journal,  where  his  better  self  admonishes  him  in  ink 
rendered  invisible  by  a  very  simple  process  only  known 
to  himself,  and  “  requiring  about  two  seconds  of  time 
and  scarcely  any  apparatus,”  our  hero  informs  us  that 
he  is  a  middle-aged  bachelor  hitherto  unfortunate  in  his 
love  affairs.  Years  before,  as  a  promising  medical  stu¬ 
dent,  he  had  become  deeply  enamoured  of  Isabella 
Pratt,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  professional  musician 
in  London.  He  promises  her  marriage,  but  she  de- 
velopes  such  a  tigerish  temper  that  he  unceremoniously 
writes  to  break  off*  the  engagemeut.  To  this  Miss 
Pratt  makes  no  reply,  but  three  months  afterwards, 
when  he  is  engaged  to  Mary  Warner,  the  daughter  of  a 
physician  who  has  undertaken  to  provide  him  with  a 
practice,  she  appears  as  a  most  disagreeable  dea  ex 
machind,  and  induces  the  Warners  to  send  Allardyce  to 
the  right-about.  The  young  doctor  crosses  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  for  a  year  or  so  gives  himself  up  to  “  curing 
gunshot  wounds  in  New  Mexico,  shooting  grizzly  bears, 
and  attending  to  the  young  ladies  of  Brigham  Young’s 
seraglio,”  but  finally  gets  tired  of  roving,  and  when  our 
story  begins  has  settled  down  “  as  a  regular  respectable 
family  practitioner  in  the  dull  little  English  village  of 
Haylesford,”  from  which  local  magnates  telegraph  for 
his  former  comrade,  who  has  developed  into  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Nettlefold. 

The  Haylesford  folk  with  whom  we  arc  conceraed  are 
the  Chedgraves,  Colyers,  and  Hartlands,  and  Turley 
the  opposition  doctor.  The  neighbourhood  is  at  first 
mther  staud-ofi'  with  Allardyce,  who  has  succeeded  Dr. 
Potbury,  a  sot  who  lost  the  best  part  of  his  practice  to 
Dr.  Turley.  However,  one  night,  Allardyce,  who  has  a 
supreme  contempt  for  the  game  laws,  dresses  the  broken 
head  of  a  nocturnal  visitant,  who  looks  suspiciously  like 
a  poacher,  without  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the 
police.  The  following  day  he  is  summoned  to  do  the 
same  kind  office  for  a  couple  of  Mr.  Chedgraves’  game- 
keepers.  Allardyce  establishes  friendly  relations  with 
the  Chedgi’aves,  and  in  jmrticular  with  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  house.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  ho  was 
not  unlikely  to  try  his  luck  a  third  time  with  Louisa 
Chedgrave,  but  the  impressionable  Allardyce  has, 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  Dr.  Nettlefold,  made 
friends  with  the  Colyers,  and  Letitia  Colyer  proves  a 
decidedly  attractive  woman.  However,  her  mother, 
who  becomes  our  hero’s  staunch  ally,  diverts  his  admi¬ 
ration  into  a  fresh  channel.  Anxious  to  do  her  new 
doctor  a  good  turn,  she  introduces  him  to  the  Hartlands, 
who  are  quite  the  most  unique  people  in  the  place.  Mr. 
Hartlaud  enjoys  a  pension  which  he  has  received  from 
the  Government  in  reward  for  his  arduous  services  in  a 
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sinecnre  appointment.  He  has  a  ne’er-do-well  natural 
son  whom  he  has  brought  up  like  a  gentleman,  but  who 
has  made  the  old  man  wretched  by  his  dissipations 
and  extrav’agance.  Hartland  fils  falls  in  love  with  a 
penniless  girl,  but  Hartland  pere  most  effectually  puts 
her  out  of  the  way  by  marrying  her  himself.  This  bold 
step  has  disagreeable  results.  Mr.  Hartland  becomes  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  steward,  Judd,  and  takes  to 
gormandising  and  bullying  his  charming  wife  ;  whilst 
the  son  reappears  at  intervals  demanding  money,  and 
setting  the  whole  household  by  the  ears.  The  “  village 
surgeon”  is  quite  equal  to  the  complicated  situation  ; 
he  makes  friends  with  Mrs.  Hartland  and  her  husband, 
whom  he  finds  a  wretched  and  helpless  sufferer  from 
excess,  and  proves  to  the  latter  that  Judd  has  been  his 
enemy,  gets  rid  of  the  factotum,  and  takes  his  place. 
But  there  are  rocks  a-hcad.  Montague  Hartland,  who, 
it  appears,  has  made  an  attempt  on  Allardyce’s  life  in 
America,  also  proves  to  be  privately  married  to  Isabella 
Pratt,  who,  still  nursing  her  hatred  for  Allardyce,  de¬ 
nounces  him  to  Mrs.  Hartland  as  her  betrayer.  Mar¬ 
garet  Hartland  buys  her  silence,  and  gets  rid  of  her  for 
a  hnndred  pounds. 

The  Doctor’s  difficulties  increase.  Old  Hartlanii  dies 
only  a  few  days  before  his  quarter’s  pension  is  due, 
leaving  no  provision  for  his  wife.  Allardyce,  dreading 
her  destitution,  conceives  the  criminal  notion  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  appearance  of  life  in  the  corpse  by  another 
of  the  electrical  processes  peculiar  to  himself,  with  the 
object  of  withholding  his  certificate  of  Mr.  Hartland’s 
death  until  another  hundred  pounds  of  Government 
money  has  been  paid  in  his  favour.  Margaret  Hartland 
discovers,  and  shows  her  horror  at  his  scheme,  and  an 
estrangement  ensues  between  them,  Margaret  taking 
refuge  with  the  Colyers.  Allardyce’s  professional 
prospects  also  overcloud.  The  poacher  whom  he  had 
befriended  again  gets  into  trouble,  and  it  comes  out 
that  the  Doctor  had  before  attended  him  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances  without  giving  the  authorities 
a  hint.  Of  course  the  gentry  of  the  place  are  furious 
with  Allardyce,  and  Turley  makes  great  capital  out  of 
his  misadventure.  Indeed,  our  Doctor  is  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  and  in  despair,  applies  for  help  to  his  old 
friend.  Dr.  Nettlefold,  but  to  his  indignation  is  met  with 
a  cool  refusal — due,  as  it  proves,  to  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  his  ubiquitous  enemy,  Isabella  Pratt. 
However,  the  darkness  comes  before  the  day.  Margaret 
Hartland  has  become  Dr.  Nettlefold’s  governess,  and 
not  only  convinces  him  of  Allardyce’s  innocence  of 
Isabella’s  ruin,  but  even  succeeds  in  melting  her 
malignant  heart  and  asking  her  to  seek  and  obtain 
Allardyce’s  forgiveness.  She  also  visits  the  wretched 
Montague,  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  comforts 
the  last  moments  of  the  convict,  who  dies  before  his 
trial  comes  on.  Fortune  at  last  smiles  on  Allardyce. 
Dr.  Turley  becomes  interested  in  railways,  and  failing 
to  induce  his  son  to  give  up  his  military  aspirations 
for  pestle  and  mortar  offers  to  take  Allardyce  into 
partnership,  an  honour  which  our  hero,  who  never  was 
proud,  accepts.  In  possession  of  a  comfortable  income, 
we  need  hardly  name  the  lady  whom  he  asks  to  share 
it  with  him,  or  add  her  answer. 

Observe  the  coincidences  of  this  story.  Allardyce 
gets  his  first  professional  lift  at  the  quiet  village  of 
Haylesford  from  an  old  comrade.  In  this  same  village 
he  becomes  the  intimate  friend  of  the  father  and 
mother-in-law  of  the  man  who  attempted  his  life  in 
America,  and  again  meets  his  would-be  assaissiu.  That 
man  has  married  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  formerly 
and  is  attached  to  the  w’oman  whom  Allardyce 
eventually  marries.  Consider,  too,  these  improbabilities 
ef  plot.  Margaret  Hartland  seems  to  us  too  decided  a 
character,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Locker,  ever  to  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Judd’s  administration  ;  and  if  Judd  had  seen 
Allardyce  let  tlie  -poacher  into  his  surgery  he  would 
have  brought  it  up  against  the  Doctor  when  he  de¬ 
nounced  him  to  his  master.  The  assumption  by 
Allardyce  of  Judd’s  authority  is  unnatural,  and  his 
afterwards  finding  himself  in  Judd’s  debt  extremely 
improbable.  Isabella  Pratt  and  old  Hartland  and  his 


son  are  sensational  characters,  ill  in  keeping  with  the 
idyllic  cast  cf  the  story,  though  they  are  certainly  not 
without  redeeming  touches  of  nature ;  and  if  the 
interest  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  flag  at  all,  it  is  in 
the  middle  of  it  where  these  characters  are  prominent. 

But  we  have  done  with  fault-finding.  Matthew 
Allardyce  him.self  is  a  well-conceived  and  carefully 
developed  character,  secretive  but  generous,  shrewd  and 
yet  amiable.  Old  Mrs.  Colyer,  practical  and  plain- 
spoken,  and  overflowing  with  goodnatured  gossip,  is 
excellent  company,  and  other  of  the  Haylesford  folk  fill 
their  parts  in  the  story  naturally  and  brightly.  Mr. 
Locker  writes  unaffectedly  and  humorously,  and  has  a 
gift  of  graphic  description  and  not  a  little  pathos. 
Altogether,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  ‘  Village 
Surgeon  ’  to  all  patients  in  need  of  a  pleasant  literary 
stimulant.  A.  P.  G. 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

Travels  in  Portugal,  By  John  Latoudie.  London  :  Ward,  Look, 
and  Tyler. 

Among  European  countries  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  Englishmen  have  written  so  little  about  as 
Portugal.  We  drink  her  wines,  fight  her  campaigns, 
and  take  a  kindly  interest  in  her  Royal  marriages  ;  we 
use  her  as  a  watch-tower  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  but  we  do  not  care  very  much  for  her  scenery, 
her  history,  or  her  people.  The  tourist  who  has  made 
his  way  to  Spain  feels  no  temptation  to  penetrate  west¬ 
wards  into  a  land  which  he  somehow  regards  as  only  its 
outlying  suburb ;  and  until  recently  the  means  of  travel 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  induce  sightseers  in  any 
number  to  select  Portugal  by  itself  as  the  region  of  a 
summer  tour.  The  conditions  of  travel  and  of 
pleasure-hunting  are,  however,  rapidly  altering.  The 
most  interesting  countries  are  used  up ;  even  the 
huge  surface  of  Russia  is  becoming  familiar  to 
foreigners,  and  there  is  well-nigh  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  At  this  melancholy  juncture  in  human  affairs 
it  appears  to  have  occurred  to  one  or  two  speculative 
spirits  to  try  the  effect  of  pleasure-travelling  in  Portugal. 
The  result  has  so  far  proved  satisfactory,  and  the 
country  once  assayed  is  found  to  possess  at  least  some  of 
the  requirements  of  a  holiday  ramble.  The  scenery  of 
certain  parts  is  exceptionally  picturesque,  while  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Portugal  have  the  advantage  of  being 
but  little  known  to  our  naturalists.  Rare  animals  and 
wonderful  flowers  abound  among  her  mountains  and 
valleys.  The  Portuguese  ibex,  least  common  of  Euro¬ 
pean  quadrupeds,  is  still  found  inhabiting  the  wild 
peaks  of  the  Gerez  range,  and  Portuguese  damsels  fondle 
long- tailed  cats  such  as  eye  of  tourist  hath  not  seen  in  more 
familiar  lands.  For  the  British  sportsman,  on  the  other 
hand,  Portugal  has  but  few  charms.  Mr.  Latouche  met 
with  a  parish  priest  near  Viseu  who  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  Portuguese  sportsman,  um  grande  ca^ador.  He 
had  some  experience  of  woodcock,  hare,  and  red-legged 
partridge-shooting,  and  likewise  of  hunting,  with  dog 
and  gun,  wolves,  which  he  never  by  any  chance  shot. 
This  fact,  our  author  assures  us,  does  not  astonish  any¬ 
body  who  has  seen  a  Portuguese  gun  loaded.  A  small 
handful  of  native  and  almost  harmless  powder,  a  little 
grass  or  a  leaf  or  two,  and  an  equal  handful  of  shot  of 
all  sizes,  rammed  down  with  a  huge  wad  upon  it  of 
extempore  manufacture,  constitutes  the  charge.  The 
gun  is  fired,  the  wolf  escapes,  and,  what  is  more  remark¬ 
able  than  this,  the  sportsman  who  holds  the  gun  also 
escajies.  The  dogs  arc  usually  as  unsuccessful 
their  masters  in  catching  the  fleet-footed  wolf ; 
nevertheless,  the  wolf  continues  to  be  the  favourite 
sport  of  the  Portuguese.  The  good  padre  had 
many  thrilling  stories  of  uncaught  wolves,  and  was 
moreover  eloquent  in  his  accounts  of  the  thrush- 
shooting  about  Coimbra  and  the  crow-shooting  near 
Oporto.  “Crows!”  asked  Mr.  Latouche,  “are  they 
game  birds  ?  You  cannot  eat  them,  can  you  ?  ”  “  To 

be  sure  I  can ;  they  are  the  best  game  in  the  world,” 
said  the  padre  ;  “  stewed  in  vinegar,  there  is  really 
nothing  so  good !  ”  This  story  reminds  us  of  the 
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American  coach-driver  who  remarked :  “  I  kin  eat 
biled  crow,  but  I  don’t  hanker  arter’t ;  ”  and  upon  the 
joint  evidence  of  two  nations  we  feel  disposed  to  give 
our  black  friends  a  trial. 

Mr.  Latouche  is  a  much  better  antiquarian  than 
traveller.  In  some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of 
bis  book,  he  has  described  the  pastoral  districts  in  the 
North  of  Portugal,  where  the  habits  of  the  peasants 
appear  to  have  come  down  with  scarcely  any  alteration 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  Hallam  assigned  to  Portugal 
the  honour  of  having  resuscitated  in  the  middle 
ages  the  pastoral  form  of  verse,  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  three  centuries  before  our  era 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily ;  and  this  theory  will 
receive  confirmation  from  Mr.  Latouche’s  account  of 
the  Minhoto  peasants  in  the  North  of  Portugal.  Mono¬ 
tonous  dances  and  extempore  singing  are  their  national 
amusements.  “  One  lad,”  says  Mr.  Latouche,  “  will 
challenge  another  lad  or  maiden  to  sing  against  him 
in  alternate  rhymed  verse,  or  a  champion  will  saunter 
up  with  his  guitar  from  a  neighbouring  village  and 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  a  whole  hamlet.”  And  the 
rule  appears  to  be  that  the  singer  who  begins  goes  on 
playing  the  other  verses  to  which  the  second  has  to  find 
rhymed  answers ;  and  that,  when  he  hesitates  or  stops, 
the  bout  is  concluded,  the  parts  reversed,  and  the  im¬ 
provisation  recommences.  This  alternate  verse  sing¬ 
ing  is  perpetual  among  the  fields  and  hillsides  of 
l^linho. 

The  shepherd  lad,  keeping  his  flock  on  the  hill,  will  serenade  his 
friend  across  the  valley,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  A  girl, 
cutting  grass,  will  shout  out  her  remarks  to  her  lover,  two  fields 
from  her,  and  these  two  will  go  on  singing  to  each  other  the  live¬ 
long  day,  like  Cicadas  in  the  sunshine. 

The  habit  of  alternate  song  is  common,  Mr.  Latouche 
tells  us,  only  in  the  northern  province  of  the  Minho,  the 
most  populous,  fertile,  and  beautiful  district  of  Portugal. 
In  the  mountainous  district  of  Beira  tho  character  of 
the  singing  is  quite  different,  “and  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  provinces  of  tho  south  there  is  neither  singing 
nor  cause  for  singing.”  Mr.  Latouche  looks  for  the 
origin  of  this  interesting  national  habit  in  the  past 
history  of  the  people.  “  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,” 
he  says,  “  that  the  origin  of  this  Ama3bean  song  may  bo 
sought  for  among  the  Italian  nations  which  colonised 
Portugal.”  Tho  tenacity  with  wliich  these  same 
Minhotes  have  kept  to  the  old  Roman  rules  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  to  some  of  tho  old  Italian  myths,  and  to  the 
Latin  tongue,  renders  it  highly  probable,  in  Mr. 
Latouche’s  estimation,  that  their  custom  of  alternate 
song- talk  is  but  one  more  vestige  of  their  first  civilisers. 

Another  subject  of  inquiry  which  Mr.  Latouche 
explores  is  tho  effect  of  Moorish  civilisation  in  Portugal. 
He  enumerates  many  particulars  of  Eastern  habits  and 
Art-forms  among  the  peasantry,  and  describes  a  solitary 
wayside  inn,  where  everything  about  him  was  as  cha¬ 
racteristically  Oriental  as  if  ho  had  been  bivouacking 
among  the  semi-Arab  tribes  of  Northern  Africa.  The 
golden  ornaments  of  the  peasant  women  are,  ho  says, 
thoroughly  Arabian  in  design,  and  often  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  In  tho  fanning  districts,  where  tho  ox-cart  is 
purely  Komau  in  shape  and  aj)pearance,  unchanged 
during  fourteen  centuries,  tho  yoke  upon  the  neck  of 
tho  ox  is  Oriental,  consisting  of  a  board  set  edgewise 
and  ornamented  on  each  face,  sometimes  })rofasely  and  very 
beautifully,  with  Moorish  incised  designs.  The  whole  eco¬ 
nomy  of  tlio  kitchen  in  peasant-households  of  Portugal  is 
conducted  on  simple  Eastern  principles,  and  many  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  words  in  tho  vocabulary  of  the  country¬ 
folk  are  from  the  Arabic.  In  travelling  through  the  long- 
contested  borderland  of  what  was  once  the  ^Moorish 
kingdom  of  A1  Gharb,  and  is  now  shrunk  in  dimension 
to  tho  modern  province  of  Algarve,  a  region  dotted 
upon  every  prominent  height  with  tho  ruins  of  ]VIoorish 
and  Christian  strongholds,  “  one  is  singularly  im¬ 
pressed,”  says  tho  author,  “  with  tho  obstinacy  of  the 
long  fight  which  was  maintained  for  centuries  among 
the  defiles,  the  forests,  and  by  tho  river  fords  and 
mountain  passes.  It  was  like  our  Scotch  and  Welsh 
border  fighting ;  a  war  of  raids  and  border  frays,” 


rather  than  of  encounter  in  the  open  field.  The  ground 
gained  on  these  occasions  by  the  Portuguese  is  recorded 
in  existing  deeds,  grants,  and  charters ;  “  and  for  this 
reason,”  says  Mr.  Latouche,  “these  ancient  documents 
furnish  a  far  more  true  and  lively  picture  of  the  manners 
and  history  of  those  times  than  the  half-romantic  annals 
of  the  mediaeval  chroniclers.” 

Tho  importance  of  the  Jewish  element  in  Portuguese 
history  and  civilisation  is  also  much  dwelt  on  by  Mr. 
Latouche.  At  an  inn  at  Braganza,  in  the  course  of  talk 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  proud  of  his  Hebrew  descent, 
Mr.  Latouche  listened  to  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the 
Portuguese  Jew,  and  of  his  superiority  over  every  other 
Jew  in  commerce,  learning,  and  poetry.  The  greatest 
of  Dutch  Jews,  Spinoza  himself,  he  pointed  out  with 
satisfaction,  was  the  child  of  parents  who  were  born  in 
Portugal.  No  one  can  visit  the  Peninsula  without 
recalling  that  most  disgraceful  chapter  in  Christian  his¬ 
tory  which  relates  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  thousands  of  the 
richest,  most  industrious,  and  enterprising  subjects 
of  Spain  were  driven  into  exile  by  the  edict  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella.  Among  the  Portuguese  the  Jews 
had  been  hitherto  treated  with  tolerable  fairness.  They 
were  in  some  sense,  since  the  Moors  had  vacated  the 
country,  its  most  intelligent  caste.  They  were  the 
authors,  the  merchants,  and  physicians  of  the  nation ; 
they  had  founded  an  academy  at  Lisbon,  which  had 
produced  a  long  array  of  scholars  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  learning,  and  the  first  book  printed  in  Portugal 
was  printed  by  a  Jew.  In  spite  of  these  claims  of  Jews 
upon  Portuguese  hospitality,  they  were  no  better 
treated  here  than  in  Spain.  The  best  of  them 
were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the  less  con¬ 
scientious,  with  an  assumed  Christianity  and 
changed  names,  remained  behind  to  transmit  their  blood 
through  families  of  every  rank  in  Portugal.  Braganza, 
as  a  trading  centre,  has  been  their  head-quarters,  and 
here  the  Hebrew  type  of  face  is  most  common.  A  large 
contraband  trade  in  velveteens,  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
Spanish  peasantry,  was  carried  on  for  years  in  Braganza. 
A  recent  change  in  the  Spanish  tariff’  has  considerably 
crippled  this  branch  of  commerce,  which  Mr.  Latouche 
remarks,  with  his  characteristic  courtesy,  is  “  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  subtle  and  energetic  Israelite.” 

Enough  has  been  said  of  this  volume  of  travels  to 
indicate  to  our  readers  the  kind  of  information  it  con¬ 
veys.  Mr.  Latouche  has  not  attempted  to  write  an 
account  of  the  cities  of  Portugal,  nor  of  her  most 
educated  classes  of  society.  The  book,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  much  that  it  contains  of  new  and  interesting 
matter,  appears  to  us,  if  wo  accept  its  title  as  indicating 
its  contents,  to  be  incomplete ;  and  on  closing  it  wo  feel 
about  Portugal  very  much  as  we  should  do  about  a 
country  house  of  which  we  had  been  permitted  to 
inspect  only  the  kitchen,  offices,  and  gardens,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  churchyard  and  parish  register. 


HANDBOOK  OF  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Lows  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  for  1875.  Edited  and 
Ileviscd  to  July,  1875,  by  Cliarles  Macheson,  F.S.S.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  1875. 

“Everj"  schoolboy  knows”  the  story  of  tho  victim  of 
youthful  idleness,  who,  having  endeavoured  to  obviate 
the  results  of  his  neglect  of  education  by  a  tardy  perusal 
of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  observed  when  ho  got  to  the 
end  of  his  task  that  tho  w'ork  would  bo  very  interesting 
but  for  the  frequent  change  of  subject  in  which  the  author 
indulged.  Books  of  reference  are  not,  indeed,  adapted,  as 
a  rule,  for  continuous  reading.  An  exception  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  made  in  favour  of  ‘Low’s Handbook  to  the  Chari¬ 
ties  of  London,’  w'hich  not  only  contains  an  interesting 
preface  by  the  compiler,  but  supplies  a  series  of  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  objects,  date  of  formation,  income,  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  above  nine  hundred  charitable  institutions  and 
funds,  of  great  value  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is 
gradually  taking  in  the  idea  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  proper  sphere  and  intelligent  arrangement  of  pub¬ 
lic  charities  must  at  no  distant  date  be  stated  and  solved 
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anew,  in  accordance  •  with  the  teachings  of  economical 
science.  The  first  class  of  considerations  which  will 
strike  a  thonghtfnl  person  glancing,  through  the  pages 
of  this  hand^ok,  will  be  the  number  of  societies  or 
establishments  devoted  to  nearly  identical  objects,  and 
the  waste  consequent  on  the  necessary  multiplication  of 
officials.  The  second  will  be  the  discrepancy  in  num¬ 
bers  between  charitable  provisions  of  unquestionable 
activity,  and  those  which  are  mere  pieces  of  patronage 
available  for  the  facilitation  of  jobs.  It  would,  we  may 
remark  by  the  way,  have  been  well  had  the  classified 
index  given  the  exact  number  of  each  class  of  benevo¬ 
lent  institutions,  besides  entering,  as  is  very  properly 
done  with  a  view  to  facility  of  reference,  one  charity 
under  several  heads.  Some  interesting  points  would 
then  suggest  themselves  on  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  the  long  list  of  London  charities.  Meantime, 
some  of  the  modern  additions  to  this  list,  coming  under 
the  heading  of  sanitary  and  social  improvements,  such 
as  the  Social  Science  Association,  the  Working  Men’s 
Unions  and  College,  the  Lunacy  Law  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Labour  Agency,  the  Metropolitan  Drinking 
Fountain  Association,  the  Cabman’s  Shelter  Fund,  give 
promising  indications  of  the  channels  in  which  metropo¬ 
litan  charity  is  likely  to  flow  in  an  increased  measure 
as  time  goes  on.  It  is  also,  we  may  add  in  conclusion, 
a  significant  fact  that  two  societies  for  the  reform  of 
charitable  abuses,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
and  Charity  Voting  Reform  Association,  have  been 
established  within  the  last  few  years,  in  addition  to  the 
Charity  Commission  which  has  been  at  work  since  1853. 


THE  BRIC-A-BRAC  HUNTER. 

The  Bric-a-Brac  Hunter  ;  or,  Chapters  on  Chinamania.  By  Major 
11.  Byog  Hall.  London:  Chattu  and  Windus.  1875. 

Major  Byng  Hall  has  succeeded  in  making  out  of  the 
follies  of  the  few  a  volume  which  will  afford  amusement 
to  the  many.  He  is  not  too  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  passion  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  pitfalls  into 
which  it  will  lead  others,  and  into  which,  he  candidly 
admits,  he  fell  himself  frequently  enough  in  his  first  steps 
as  a  bric-a-brac  hunter.  Major  Hall’s  method  of  going 
over  his  experiences,  and  offering  them  as  a  guide  or  a 
warning  to  others,  is  systematic  and  advantageous. 
Starting  from  Marseilles,  he  takes  the  reader  with  him 
to  Messina,  Constantinople,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
bringing  him  back  by  way  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
finally  lands  him  in  Paris.  Of  each  capital  he  has  much 
to  relate  that  will  interest  the  curiosity-seeker,  and 
many  hints  to  give  him  as  to  where  the  best  hunting- 
grounds  are  to  be  found,  and  what  dealers  are  to  be  the 
most  avoided.  We  will  not  spoil  the  reader’s  pleasure 
in  lifting  the  veil  too  indiscreetly,  but  will  only  remark 
that,  as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes — which  is 
neither  so  wide  nor  so  long  as  the  author’s — it  wholly 
bears  out  all  that  he  says  about  the  most  frequented 
bric-a-brac  centres.  The  moral  of  his  life  and  researches 
seems  to  be  that  in  only  very  rare  instances  will  the 
amateur  collector  ever  be  able  to  secure  a  real  work  of 
Art,  and  that  he  had  better  content  himself  with  pur¬ 
chasing  at  Christy’s  or  at  the  Salle  des  Ventes  in  the 
Rue  Drouot,  if  his  object  be  to  fill  his  cabinet  or  adorn 
his  walls.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  buy  what  he 
requires  cheaper  and  better  of  a  London  dealer  than  by 
burrowing  for  it  himself  in  the  recesses  of  Spanish 
mountains  or  Russian  villages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
be  a  true  and  ardent  collector,  he  will  value  a  single  gem 
secured  by  his  own  astuteness  and  unaided  taste  ten 
times  as  highly  as  twice  as  good  a  specimen  purchased 
m  a  commonplace  manner. 

As  to  Major  Byng  Hall’s  taste  in  porcelain  it  leans  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  Capo  di  Monti,  Buen  Retiro — the  rare 
Spanish  fabric — and  Sevres.  As,  however,  we  venture  to 
think  that  all  three  display  the  worst  sides  into  which  Art 
of  every  kind  had  fallen  at  the  epoch  of  their  highest 
fame,  we  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  with 
him.  We  would,  however,  remind  Major  Hall,  who  occa¬ 


sionally  speaks  somewhat  slightingly  of  English  por¬ 
celain,  that  England  is  almost  the  only  country  where  the 
ceramic  art  has  flourished  uninterruptedly  for  upwards 
of  a  century  and  a-half  without  once  becoming  mono¬ 
tonous  or  lapsing  into  conventionalism.  At  every  mo¬ 
ment  it  has  produced  fresh  masters  of  the  art  whom 
forei^  nations,  including  Major  Hall’s  favourite 
Spaniards  and  Neapolitans,  were  not  ashamed  to  imitate, 
but  whose  products  they  were  never  able  to  rival.  We 
much  doubt  whether  any  other  nation  can  show  fabrics 
of  porcelain  so  numerous,  so  original,  and  so  excellent 
as  the  history  of  the  art  in  England  can  point  to  at 
Bow,  Plymouth,  Chelsea,  Worcester,  Derby,  and 
Staffordshire,  the  last  including  as  it  does  the 
Wedgwoods,  Billingsley,  Minton,  Spode,  Copeland,  and 
a  host  of  others.  L.  G.  R. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Which  are  Hamlet's  Dozen  or  Sixteen  Lines  ”  (New  Shak- 
spere  Society). — It  must  often  have  occurred  to  careful  readers 
of  Shakespeare  whether  the  dozen  or  sixteen  lines  whic^ 
Hamlet  proposed  to  set  down  for  the  Player  in  the  play  that 
was  to  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King,”  can  be  traced  in 
the  play  as  it  was  represented.  Some  time  ago  Professor  Seeley 
told  Mr.  Furnivall  that  he  thought  he  knew  it,  and  that  it  was 
a  passage  which  described  Hamlet’s  own  character;  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Furnivall  pitched  upon  the  speech  of  the  Player 
King,  containing  the  lines  Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to 
memory,”  and  “  The  world  is  not  for  aye,”&c.,  asked  whether 
those  were  not  the  lines,  and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer 
invited  a  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  pages  of  a  contempo¬ 
rary.  It  appears  that  the  same  lines  were,  indicated  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  in  their  Illustrated  Shakspearef  as 
being  probably  the  inserted  speech,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
impossible  for  anybody  who  accepts  Goethe’s  conception  of 
Hamlet  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  if  the  question  had 
once  suggested  itself.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  warmly 
by  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  with  the  result  of  eliciting  a 
very  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Malleson,  who  makes  a 
conjecture  of  the  doubtful  lines,  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
not  a  merely  idle  professorial  deduction  from  a  preconception 
of  Hamlet’s  character,  but  a  painstaking  attempt  to  pick  the 
locks  of  the  facts  that  enclose  the  secret.  Mr.  Malleson’s 
paper  is  a  very  artistic  piece  of  antiquarian  burglary ;  he  seems 
to  nave  really  efi'ected  an  entrance  into  the  safe  in  which  Time 
has  crammed  up  his  rich  thievery.  Mr.  Malleson’s  method 
seems  to  have  been  to  get  a  cast  of  the  principal  key  in  the 
famous  advice  to  the  Player,  where  Hamlet  tells  his  humble 
friend  how  to  pronounce  the  speech.”  It  is  a  speech  that  has 
a  torrent  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  passion  in  it,  and  this,  as 
Mr.  Malleson  points  out,  at  once  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  it 
cannot  be  the  cento  of  maxims  so  characteristic  of  old  plays 
like  the  “  Murder  of  Gonzago,”  which  Professor  Seeley  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  believe  to  be  Hamlet’s  dozen  or 
sixteen  lines.  If  Hamlet’s  speech  is  there  at  all,  the  only 
approach  to  its  character  is  the  speech  of  the  murderer 
Lucianus,  “  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,”  &c.,  which  he  utters 
after  pouring  the  poison  into  the  King’s  ear.  But  there  are  only 
six  lines  of  that  speech  spoken  when  Hamlet  interrupts  the 
Player,  and  the  King  rises  frighted  with  false  tire ;  and  if 
Hamlet  is  to  be  held  strictly  to  his  contract,  those  lines,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  passionate  quality,  are  deficient  in  quantity. 
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I  low  (loos  Mr.  Malleson  get  over  this?  Very  ingeniously. 
He  argues  that  as  Hamlet  lay  at  Ophelia’s  feet  in  a  state 
of  iuteiise  suppressed  exciteineutf  his  agitation  as  the  play  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  elfect  on  the  King  began  to  manifest  itself, 
gnidimlly  overmastered  his  powers  of  control.  This  appears, 
Mr.  Malleson  argue.s,  in  his  impatient  interruptions.  When 
Luciamis,  the  murderer,  comes  in,  Hamlet  cnes: — ‘‘This  is 
one  Lucianu.s,  nephew  to  the  King ;  ”  and  when  he,  in  his 
preliminary  dumb  show,  is  working  his  soul  up  to  the  required 
pitch  of  villany,  Hamlet,  “now  in  the  very  agony  and  fever 
of  his  impatience,”  cannot  keep  quiet,  but  shouts  to  him  with 
(ieH{)«rHtH  levity  to  “  leave  his  damnable  faces  and  begin.” 
When  he  does  begin,  it  is,  according  to  Malleson’s  theory, 
with  Hamlet’s  inserted  lines;  but  Hamlet  is  too  impatient  and 
e.vcited  to  let  him  finish  them.  He  interrupts  once  more  with 
another  bitter  and  mocking  explanation  to  relieve  the  tension 
of  his  over'*trung  nerves,  and  the  flight  of  the  King  puts  an 
abrupt  end  to  the  representation. 

Professor  8eeley  attempts  a  reply  to  Mr.  Malleson’s  argu¬ 
ments,  but  he  has  little  of  any  consequence  to  urge.  The  two 
tests  which  he  insists  up-on,  that  the  in.serted  speech  must 
con!»ist  of  twelve  or  sixteen  lines,  and  that  it  must  be 
detachable  without  aflecting  the  action  of  the  play,  are  satis¬ 
fied  quite  as  well  by  Mr.  Mallesou’s  theory  as  by  Professor 
Neeley’s.  Mr.  Malleson’s  notion  being  either  that  the  Player 
was  interrupted  by  Hamlet  and  prevented  from  finishing  the 
speech,  or  that  Hamlet  gave  him  the  cue  with  “The  croaking 
raven  (loth  bellow  for  revenge,”  and  that  he  missed  it — the 
second  hypothesis  is  much  the  lea.st  probable  of  the  two — all 
difhculty  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  speech  is  evaded. 
Jaicianus’.s  speech  is  also  perfectly  detachable.  The  ‘‘Murder 
of  Gonzago,”  as  a  real  old  play  or  an  imitation,  might  very  well 
have  emb'd,  ns  far  as  the  first  act  of  the  poisoning  was  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  dumb  show  of  pouring  tbo  poison  into  the 
spenker's  ear.  'I'he  lines  spoken  by  Luciauus  may  very  well 
bo  suppo.sed  to  have  been  added  by  Hamlet  to  drive  the 
analogy  home  with  more  force  to  the  King’s  conscience. 
Professor  i^^eeley  addiice.s  nothing  to  damage  Mr.  Malleson’s 
theory,  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  bring  forward  much  in  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  hisown.  ( )n  the  contrary,  by  maintaining  that  Hamlet’s 
reason  for  not  killing  his  uncle  at  his  prayers,  and  his  mis¬ 
givings  that  the  ghost  may  bo  a  tempter,  are  “  mere  pre¬ 
tences  intended  to  excuse  delay  and  inaction,”  he  raise.s  a 
doubt  whether  bo  is  not  temperamentally  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  Hamlet’s  clmracter.  Anybody  who  can  believe  that 
“  Shakspeare  take.s  great  pains  to  impre.s8  upon  us  that  the 
uncle’s  guilt  and  the  duty  of  punishing  it  are  annoying  sub¬ 
jects  with  Hamlet,  that  they  weigh  upon  his  mind  without 
inten‘sting,  and  that  his  only  desire  is  to  postpone  and  keep  at 
unn’s  length  anything  connected  with  them,”  can  excite  no 
surprise  wlieu  he  argues  that  the  sixteen  inserted  lines  must 
Iiave  been  a  series  of  wise  saws  bearing  not  upon  bis  uncle’s 
but  his  mother’s  guilt.  When  Professor  Seeley  is  reminded 
that  Hamlet's  professed  object  was  to  unkennel  his  uncle’s 
(Xjculted  guilt,  that  is,  to  his  mind,  pre<xrcupied  with  such  a 
conception  of  Hamlet’s  character,  aii  additional  proof  that  the 
result  of  Hamlet’s  meditatiun  was  to  produce  certain  lines 
reflecting  upon  his  mother’s  (Xjculted  guilt.  Hamlet  could  not 
keep  to  a  purpose :  when  resolution  bade  him  write  about  his 
uncle,  irresolution  persuaded  him  to  write  about  his  mother. 
The  elfect  of  Professor  Seeley’s  paper  is  really  to  reduce 
Goethe’s  theory  to  an  absurdity  sufficiently  striking  to  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  everybody. 

The  Goldt-n  Guide  to  London.  (London  ;  Sampson  Low  and 
Co.) — The  method  of  this  compilation  is  good,  and  seems  to 
give  the  visitor  to  London  all  the  information  necessarv  to 
enable  him  to  take  up  a  comfortable  position  according  to*  his 
means,  nnd  make  a  good  use  of  his  time.  It  describes  places  of 
public  interest  briefly,  tells  the  best  time  for  seeing  them,  and 
draws  out  a  plan  for  making  the  round  of  them  in  twenty-one 
days.  A  great  feature  of  the  guide  is  the  key  that  it  supplies  ' 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  omnibuses.  The  map  is  designed 
expressly  for  visitors,  having  all  the  chief  public  buildings 
marked  in  bright  colours.  If  the  compiler  had  kept  strictly  in 
view  the  dogged  nnd  determined  visitor,  resolutely  bent  on 
seeing  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  nnd  knowing  everything 
that  is  to  be  known,  he  might  have  dispensed  with  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  exteriors,  and  used  all  his  space  for  phms  of 
interiors ;  but  the  numerous  woodcuts  give  the  book  a  livelier 
and  more  holiday  appearance. 

London  Guide.  (London  :  E.  Stanford.) — This  is  a  more 
strictly  businesslike  nnd  less  pictorial  guide  than  the 
preceiting,  and  requires  more  intelligepce  and  study  to  be  used 
with  advantage.  It  consists  of  a  map  divided  into  squares,  and 
elaborate  instructions,  by  means  of  which  a  wayfarer  can  decide 
how  to  get  from  one  place  to  another  by  any  conveyance  at  any 
time.  Even  the  times  and  fan's  of  the  trains  and  omnibuses 
are  indicated.  Whatever  you  want  to  do— skate,  boat,  get 


your  money  changed,  see  Polo,  see  a  play— you  have  only  to 
turn  to  an  index,  and  in  this  little  book  you  can  discover 
where  to  go  and  how  to  get  at  the  place.  The  plan  is  as 
simple  as  possible,  considering  the  immense  quantity  of  in¬ 
formation  condensed  ;  and  intellects  tliat  have  been  baffled  by 
Bradshaw  may  fairly  hope  to  master  the  ‘London  Guide.' 
A  little  practice  ought  to  make  the  working  of  the  book  quite 
easy,  and,  once  mastered,  it  should  be  a  most  invaluable  vctde 
mecuin. 


DKAMA. 

MDLLB.  Beatrice’s  company  at  the  globe. 

“  Love  and  Honour,’'  the  play  with  which  Mdlle, 
Beatrice  opened  a  short  summer  season  at  the  Globe,  on 
Monday,  is  translated  fn)m  the  “  Monsieur  Alphonse  ”  of  M. 
Alex.  i)umas  JUs^  and  may  be  described  as  eminently  French 
in  the  neatness  and  lightness  of  its  construction,  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  turn  of  its  virtuous  sentiment,  and  in  the  grotesque  extra¬ 
vagance  of  its  caricature.  The  loving  and  honourable  hus- 
bsnd,  the  repentant  wife,  the  unscrupulous  pleasure-seeker,  the 
precocious  child,  the  vulgar  but  good-hearted  widow,  are  types 
to  which  we  have  hardly  an  analogy  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
There  is  nothing  improper  in  the  play,  as  the  plot  is  modified 
by  Mr.  Clarke;  by  a  change  of  dates  the  conjugal  infidelity  of  the 
original  is  cleverly  transformed  into  an  ante-nuptial /aiAr  paSy 
in  which  the  lady  is  innocent  of  everything  but  over-confidence 
in  a  shameless  deceiver.  The  problem  with  which  the  play  deals 
in  its  altered  shape  is  one  which  may  fairly  be  considered  by 
an  English  audience,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  arise  in  our 
society,  and  the  solution  is  such  as  an  English  audience  may 
be  justified  in  applauding  without  any  fear  that  their  moral 
sense  has  been  insidiously  perverted  by  the  action  of  the  play 
on  their  sympathies. 

Mdme.  de  Montaiglin  has  been  shamefully  led  astray  in  her 
youth  by  the  rascal  of  the  piece,  M.  Octave,  who  takes  her 
from  her  home,  cheats  her  with  a  pretence  of  marriage,  and 
deserts  her  when  he  finds  the  union  inconvenient.  Their  child 
is  put  out  to  nurse.  The  lady  finds  another  husb.md,  to  whom 
her  past  history  is  unknown.  All  goes  well  for  several  years, 
till  the  period  selected  for  the  opening  of  the  play.  Mdme.  de 
Montaiglin  has  no  child  by  her  real  husband,  is  passionately 
fond  of  her  child  of  shame,  and  contrives  to  visit  her  frequently 
without  exciting  suspicion.  Difficulties  arise  when  the  heart¬ 
less  Octave  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry  the  widow  and  heiress 
of  an  innkeeper,  Mdme.  Guichard.  This  lady,  conscious  of 
her  own  vulgarity  and  want  of  personal  attractions,  is  madly 
jealous  of  her  gentleman  suitor,  and  he,  having  told  her  that 
he  never  loved  anybody  before,  is  afraid  that  she  may  discover 
the  existence  of  his  daughter,  and  resolves  to  send  her  off  to 
America.  But  on  telling  Mdme.  de  Montaiglin  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  she  objects  to  never  seeing  her  daughter  again.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  gives  her  an  alternative.  He  will  ask  Montaiglin, 
who  is  a  friend  of  his,  to  take  charge  of  the  girly 
making  known  to  him  all  the  circumstances  except  that 
Mdme.  de  Montaiglin  is  her  mother.  Mdme.  de  Montaiglin 
is  most  unwilling  to  practise  this  further  deceit  on  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  she  has  no  choice;  she  loves  her  daughter  too 
much  to  consent  to  part  with  her,  protests  against  the  cruelty  of 
Octave,  and  yields,  and  the  matter  is  arranged.  The  daughter  is 
brought  to  the  house,  and  installed  with  Montaiglin  s  full 
consent.  That  takes  us  near  the  end  of  the  first  act,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  curtain  falls  we  become  aware  that  Mdme.  Guichard 
has  watched  her  gay  lover,  has  traced  him  to  the  nurse’s 
cottage,  seen  him  leave  it  with  the  girl,  is  madly  convinced 
that  the  child  is  bis,  and  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  Octave  con¬ 
fesses  that  the  child  is  his,  whereupon  the  widow  insists 
upon  adopting  her.  He  consents,  without  in  the  least  caring 
that  the  arrangement  will  effectually  separate  Mdme.  de  Mon- 
tuiglin  and  her  daughter.  Then  we  reach  the  startling  centre 
of  the  play.  Mdme.  de  Montaiglin  implores  her  husband  to 
keep  the  child  with  a  passionate  earnestness  which  betrays 
I  that  she  has  a  deeper  interest  than  could  have  arisen  during 
I  the  few  hours  the  child  had  been  under  their  roof.  De  Mon¬ 
taiglin  is  suddenly  struck  with  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  accuses 
his  wife,  and  the  accusation  is  not  denied.  She  confesses  all. 
Whnt  is  the  husband  to  do,  asks  the  dramatist?  Cast  his 
wife  off,  and  challenge  the  seducer  ?  At  least  he  must 
separate  her  from  her  daughter  ?  No ;  with  a  virtue  which 
he  never  for  a  moment  allots  us  to  forget,  he  takes  a  calmer 
and  more  strictly  judicial,  loving,  and  honourable  course. 
He  believes  in  his  wife’s  fidelity,  and  he  thinks  that  she  has 
been  sufficiently  punished.  The  names  of  the  parents  of  the 
child  have  been  left  blank  in  the  register.  He  resolves  to 
declare  her  to  be  his  daughter,  has  his  declaration  attested  by 
a  legal  document,  compels  Octave  to  sign  this  document,  and 
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leaves  him  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  All  this  takes  place 
before  the  end  of  the  second  act.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  a 
sort  of  comic  afterpiece,  in  whi?h  the  vulgar  widow,  with  much 
ingenuity  and  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  battle  her,  tinds  out 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  becomes  the  Nemesis  of  M.  Octave 
by  refusing  him  her  hand  and  her  money,  and  dismissing  him 
with  a  very  bad  and  vigorously  drawn  character. 

The  play  as  a  whole  is  well  acted.  Mdile.  Beatrice’s  com¬ 
pany  is  not  a  scratch  company,  but  one  of  the  best  of  several 
gooH  companies  which,  under  the  modern  form  of  strolling 
playacting,  really  supply  the  provinces  with  greater  variety  of 
entertainment  than  can  be  had  in  London.  The  members  of 
her  company  are  well  drilled,  and  accustomed  to  act  together ; 
and  individually,  without  rising  to  the  highest  excellence, 
they  are  very  good  actors.  Mdlle.  Beatiice  herself  is  an 
earnest  and  careful  actress,  and  there  are  scenes  in  “  Love 
and  Honour  ”  in  which  she  displays  very  considerable  power. 
Miss  C.  Saunders  is  an  old  favourite,  who  was  immeaiately 
recognised  and  cheered  by  the  gallery,  and  who  kept  all  parts 
of  the  house  in  good  humour  with  her  vigorous  portraiture  of 
the  lusty  widow.  Mr.  Carter- Ed  wards,  who  gives  off  the  high 
moral  commonplaces  of  the  worthy  Montaiglin  with  much 
fluency,  if  a  little  too  much  monotony,  we  should  counsel  by 
all  means  to  cure  himself  of  a  peculiar  bend  of  the  legs,  which 
presents  him  in  his  most  solemn  moments  in  an  attitude  of 
waiting  for  the  music  in  order  to  lead  off  a  spirited  galop.  The 
most  regrettable  thing  in  the  cast  of  “  Love  and  Honour  ”  is 
that  it  has  no  room  for  Mr.  Wenman,  who  has  very  great 
powers  of  amusing.  Although  Mr.  Wenman  plays  the 
audience  in  with  one  farce  and  out  with  another,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  more  of  him. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

There  would  appear  at  last  to  be  indicating  signs  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  firmness  in  the  money  market,  but  whether  they  will 
prove  of  sufficient  strength  to  heighten  the  value  of  money 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  It  is,  however, 
pretty  certain,  notwithstanding  the  dull  state  of  trade  in  this 
country  and  the  consequent  lack  of  demand  for  discount 
accommodation,  that  foreign  affairs  may  prove  to  be  the  cause 
of  money  being  dearer  ere  long.  An  operation  just  concluded 
in  the  stock  markets  for  the  sale  of  French  Exchequer  bills  to 
the  extent  of  over  one  million,  for  which  payment  must  be 
made  in  Paris,  and  the  increase  in  the  insurrectionary  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  which  may  prove  the  foie- 
runner  of  graver  complications,  will  cause  in  all  probability 
demands  to  be  made  on  the  large  stock  of  bullion  at 
present  in  this  country,  and  the  sligntest  straw  now  suffices  to 
turn  the  current  of  the  markets.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
exchanges  have  been  in  our  favour,  owing  to  the  extensive 
purchases  of  speculative  foreign  stocks  by  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  but  these  appear  not  only  to  have  subsided  the  last 
day  or  two,  but  the  purchasers  are  making  a  regular  sauve  qni 
peut  to  quit  their  new  investments.  This  will  of  necessity 
react  with  great  power  on  our  markets  here,  which  have  been 
sustained  entirely  for  some  descriptions  of  stock  by  these  foreign 
buyers  for  a  long  while.  While  English  holders  were 
getting  rid  of  their  Egyptian,  Peruvian,  and  Turkish 
securities,  they  were  being  absorbed  to  an  enormous  extent 
by  foreigners ;  and,  if  these  latter  now  repent  them¬ 
selves  of  their  bargains,  and  no  market  is  to  be  found 
for  them,  none  other  than  a  most  disastrous  ending  can  be  the 
consequence.  Instead  of  Paris  having  to  pay  us  for  stock  we 
shall  be  indebted  to  her  for  the  French  bonds  just  taken  here, 
the  necessary  result  being  a  drop  in  the  exchange  to  a 
point  when  bullion  will  be  sent.  It  may  be  said  that  we  can 
afi'ord  to  lose  some  of  our  present  large  store,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  has  been  through  the  very  existence  of 
that  reserve  that,  during  the  past  month  or  six  weeks,  while 
failures  were  taking  place  in  all  directions,  more  widespread 
mischief  has  not  been  occasioned.  Take  away  or  reduce  the 
cause  of  confidence  and  you  materially  intensify  the  chance  of 
a  recurrence  of  further  disasters  in  the  commercial  world,  and 
which,  in  well-informed  quarters,  are  believed  to  be  only  held 
over^  for  a  time.  There  is,  again,  the  possibility  of 
heavier  payments  having  to  be  made  for  grain  than  last  year, 
seeing  that  the  shipments  from  the  United  States  are  ^eing 
pushed  on  with  vigour,  and  the  exchange  also  in  that  quarter 
IS  drooping ;  but  here,  there  is  not  so  much  to  fear  in  the 
export  of  gold  to  that  country,  as  in  the  stoppage  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  that  side,  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
“il^lous  which  have  gone  into  the  Bank  vaults  during 
the  last  three  months  have  come  fDm  New  York.  Another, 
f h  ^  the  worst,  feature  is  the  spread  of  the  revolt  in 

the  East;  and  with  the  knowledge  from  past  events  how  easy 
*^„“tue  fire  of  this  character  becomes  a  blaze,  the  consideration 
ot  this  question  must  not  be  omitted  in  any  speculations 
as  to  the  future  course  of  our  money  market.  Turkey,  in 


its  disgraceful  financial  position  and  with  its  rotten  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  find  it  difficult  to  put  down  an  insurrecti'tii 
which  is  making  such  headway  ns  that  in  the  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia,  and  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  one  or  more  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours  will  stand  quietly  by  with  a  chance  of  a  rising  in  their  own 
dominions,  interference  on  the  part  of  either  Austria  or 
Russia  would  lend  to  a  revival  of  the  Elastem  Question,  an  I 
where  that  would  end  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  These  various 
causes,  as  we  write,  exercise  great  influence  over  the  markets, 
and  already  best  bills  are  not  taken  at  such  low  rates  as  they 
were  a  week  since,  but  still  the  open  discount  market  is  §  p  jr 
cent,  below  the  minimum  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Tuis 
may,  however,  be  altered  at  any  moment,  and  the  very 
plethora  of  money  may  serve  to  be  the  greatest  cause  of 
danger.  Bankers  continue  to  refuse  anything  but  high-clas^ 
paper,  are  contracting  their  advances  on  stocka  and 
shares,  and  for  the  moment  keeping  their  balances  unem¬ 
ployed.  Insecurity  and  distrust  are  at  present  marked 
characteristics  of  the  dealings  between  bankers  and  ^  their 
customers,  and  firms  whose  reputation  and  standing  is  not 
of  the  highest  class  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accom¬ 
modation.  This  state  of  things  is  not  creditable  to  the  dis¬ 
cernment  of  banking  authorities ;  six  months  ago  finance  paper 
was  eagerly  taken,  now,  with  immense  sums  to  dispose  of,  the 
utmost  caution,  carried  to  an  extreme,  is  exercised.  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  so  hard  hit  through  their  own  indiscre¬ 
tion  that  they  now  fly  to  the  opposite  pole  ?  At  any  rate,  the 
policy  now  adopted  by  managers,  &c.,  is  well  calculated  to 
lead  to  a  further  collapse,  which  may  come  at  a  time  when 
money  is  stitfening  instead  of  as  in  June  and  July,  when  it 
was  declining  in  value. 

The  depression  in  the  stock  markets  is  just  now  most  marked, 
and  at  times  it  is  not  easy  to  get  an  offer  for  one  or  two  foreign 
securities,  as  Turkish  and  Peruvian,  and  in  both  of  these  it  must 
be  said  that  good  reasons  exist  for  their  collapse.  The  former 
country,  at  the  end  of  its  borrowing  tether,  finds  itself  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  people  under  its  nominal  control,  and  who  are 
possessed  of  great  bravery,  and  in  some  coses  excellent  positions 
for  a  protracted  defence,  while  the  Turkish  troops  are  unpaid, 
badly  organised,  badly  fed,  and,  worst  of  all,  badly  officered. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  indeed  be  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise  if  holders  of  bonds  showed  any  amount  of  faith  in  their 
security.  Every  year’s  budget  shows  a  deficit  which  is  only 
met  by  borrowing,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  Turkey  has  managed  to  pile  up  a  debt  of 
about  two  hundred  millions  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  its  resources,  and  which  in  reality  has 
been  squandered  in  fancy  ironclads,  the  hai*em,  high  in¬ 
terest,  and  other  extravagance,  it  can  hardly  be  an  encouraging 
look-out  for  those  whose  money  is  sunk  in  that  quarter.  Of 
course  if  the  Ottoman  Empire  again  got  into  difficulties  with 
its  big  neighbours  it  would  look  to  this  country  for  help,  but 
it  would  indeed  be  a  bad  day  if  such  was  forthcoming  unless 
shackled  with  such  guarantees  that  it  would  be  even  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  follower  of  Mahomet  to  break  through  them,  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  Whether  there  is  sufficient  energy  and 
honesty  in  the  country  to  throw  oflf  the  incubus  which  weighs 
it  down  in  the  shape  of  corruption  and  indolence  is  a  moot 
point,  but  considering  the  stake  England  holds  in  its  integrity 
and  well-being,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if 
the  necessary.cleansing  (certainly  of  a  very  Augean  description) 
cannot  be  done  by  those  holding  the  reins.  Interference  not 
only  on  behalf  of  her  creditors  but  for  the  good  of  Europe  at 
large  would  be  not  only  politic  but  right  Peru  is  evidently  in 
very  queer  street  just  now,  and  to  stop  the  sales  of  her 
bonds  by  English  holders  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  make 
impartial  observers  believers  in  her  wealth  of  guano.  Six 
per  Cent,  stocks,  which  stand  at  62,  and  Five  per  Centa.  at 
35,  are  not  indicative  of  any  great  amount  of  security ;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  justice  to  Turkey,  that  that 
Empire  has  far  better  resources  with  its  two  hundred 
million  debt  in  proportion  to  Peru  with  its  thirty  million 
liability.  The  latter  country  is  poor  to  the  utmost  degree, 
subject  periodically  to  internal  revolution,  and  possesses  as 


creditors 
not 


a  manure,  of 


the  sole  security  it  can  offer  to  its 
which  the  quantity  now  existing  is  not  properly  known, 
and  which,  moreover,  is  decreasing  in  use^  in  the  face  of 
cheaper  fertilisers.  This  is  not  a  hopeful  view,  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  it  has  the  one  merit  of  being  true.  The 
days  of  hoodwinking  the  investing  public  are  over  for 
a  time,  and  it  will  require  a  vast  amount^  of  spe¬ 
cious  ingenuity  to  make  them  swallow  securities  of  a 
cla.ss  which  unfortunately  they  were  beguiled  into  some 
years  back.  Other  descriptions  of  foreign  stock  have 
been  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  two  mentioned 
above,  but  there  is  a  preponderance  of  sales  in  all  but  the  best 
class,  as  French  and  United  States  securities,  and  even  these 
fluctuate,  although  slightly.  Brokers  complain  th^  get  no 
having  orders,  and  the  chief  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
appears  to  be  gambling  between  the  hahitutes.  At  this  season 
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of  the  jear  of  course  many  are  boliday-raaking,  but  dulness 
was  never  so  prominent  as  at  the  present  time,  and  it  wants 
stirring’  events  of  some  kind  to  infuse  new  life  into  business. 

While  foreign  stocks  are  neglected  by  the  public,  as  much 
can  hardly  be  said  of  railway  shares,  although  here  again 
brokers  and  dealers  are  the  principal  operators.  For  many 
months  investments  have  been  made  partly  on  account  of  the 
past  dividends  of  the  various  companies,  but  greatly  on  the 
faith  of  future  profits  being  larger.  These  have  in  some  in¬ 
stances  been  realised,  but  disappointment  has  been  experienced 
in  others  owing  to  the  increased  working  expenses,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  considerable  amount  of  new  capital  is 
being  gradually  added  on  which  interest  must  be  paid.  Hall¬ 
way  stocks,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  now  too  high, 
seeing  that  they  are  subject  to  fluctuations  in  price  which, 
according  to  the  operators  who  control  (so  to  speak)  various 
lines,  vary  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree.  It  is  said,  and  on 
the  best  authority,  that  one  clique  of  speculators  have  obtained 
possession  of  nearly,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  deferred  stock 
of  a  certain  line  in  which  much  bolstering  ”  has 
been  done,  and  consequently  this  gang  have  the  power  to 
** corner"  unwary  sellers,  and  run  the  price  to  almost  any 
figure  they  please.  No  creation  of  new  deferred  stock  can  be 
made  till  the  beginning  of  next  year,  so  that  for  the  interven¬ 
ing  time  these  speculators  can  play  their  game,  the  public  in 
the  end  paying  the  piper.  Much  of  this  style  of  business,  or 
pimbling,  is  fostered  by  the  action  of  bankers  who  advance 
large  sums  on  the  stoclc  so  bought,  and  unless  any  sudden 
change  takes  place  in  the  value  of  money,  continue  to  hold 
it  until  such  time  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  operators  to  kindly 
permit  the  public  to  come  in)  and  take  the  security  off  their 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist  and  .3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  In 
force  from  May  15th  to  the  aist  October,  1875. 

For  imrticulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. . 
Derby,  May,  1875.  JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875, 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  Srd  class  Tourist  Tickets  wRl  be 
in  force  from  May  15  to  October  51,  1875. 

For  particulars  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 
London,  King’s  Cross  Station.  HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


Globe  theatre,  strand.— Great  Success  of  LOVE 

AND  HONOUR.  MDDLE.  BEATRICE’S  Comedy-Drama  Company 
for  18  Nights.  Sixth  year  of  this  Company. 

/^LOBE  THEATRE,  STRAND.  —  Every  Evening,  at 

7.30,  EARLY  IMPRESSIONS.  Followed  at  8.1.5  precisely,  by  Alexandre 
Dumas  flls’  celebrated  Comedy-Drama,  entitled  LOVE  AND  HONOUR  ;  or, 
MONSIEUR  ALPHONSE.  Translated  by  Campbell  Clarke,  Esq.  Characters 
by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Edwards.  Bennett,  Cowdery,  and  Frank  Harvey ;  Mesdames 
Charhjtte  Saunders,  I.ouie  Yere,  and  Mademoiselle  Beatrice.  To  conclude  with 
THE  WHITE  BOUQUET. 


EDFORD  COLLEGE  (for  Ladies),  8  and  9  York  Placcj 

’  Founded  1849.  In- 


Portmnn  Square  (late  48  and  49  Bedford  Square), 
corpora  ted  18(!9. 

The  SESSION  1875-76  will  begin  TllUJWDAY,  OCTonKR  14th. 

Two  ARNOTT  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  awarded  by  open  competition. 
Candidates  t<)  send  their  names  tt)  the  Secretarj'  before  September  20th. 

Prospectuses,  with  particulars  of  Scholarships,  Boarding,  Ac.,  may  be  had  at 
the  College. 

JANE  MARTINEAU,  Hon.  Sec. 


come  II  ^ 

bands  at  a  high  price.  This  is  legitimate  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  the  means  which  are  adopted  to  raise  the 
quotation,  and  keep  the  stock  continually  before  the  public  by 
puffs  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  savour  of  “  rigging,”  and 
in  the  end  buyers  get  caught  on  the  hook  which  is  daily  and 
weekly  baited  for  them. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  ns  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  iscnse)  may  be  e-xtinguishod  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  litsurancc  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

r>AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

t  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

*  TUU8TKE8  AND  f  DIUXCTORS. 

*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  i  f  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  I  *t  K.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M. A.,  F.S.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  |  *tSir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Mutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Ewp 

t  Arthur  lago,  Ksq.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  E<q.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lUs.  fur  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  llates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  F  jrms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 
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CASH  ADVANCED  AT  AN  HOUR’S  NOTICE! 

No  Enquiry  or  other  Fees  Charged. 

n^IIE  CITY  OF  LONDON  ADVANCE  AND  DEPOSIT 

1.  BANK,  118  ii  119  CHEAP8IDE,  LONDON. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  make  Immediate  Advances  on  approved  Personal 
Bocurity,  Bills  of  Sale,  Trade  Bills,  Freehold  Properties,  Life  Policies,  Ao. 

Full  iS'ospectuses  on  application  to  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Manager. 

From  £5  to  £12  per  cent,  interest  allowed  on  Deposits  for  fixed  periods. 

rriHE  CITY  OF  LONDON  ADVANCE  AND  DEPOSIT 

X  BANK,  118  L  119  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

Deposits,  in  amounts  of  £10  and  upwards,  received  at  Call,  tor  which  Interest 
is  allowed  considerably  in  advance  of  the  amount  given  by  the  ordinary  Joint 
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LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Ja|ian,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  wlUi  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Mon«lay. 

Offloes — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


JOHN  MARSHALL,  Manager. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  DE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  dstern  Filter. 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


Portable  Cistern 
Filter. 


ii  IP  9  Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  roquiriug,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

n  ^  ffl  I  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland's  Reports  to  the  Registrar-General,  July 

R  ^  IBISIBf  H I  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 

K  from  Dr.  Ilas.sull,  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Ijankester,  September  30,  1867  ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872.  -i’  li  — 

Price  £l  10s.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  5s.  to  £3, 

Pjitronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.U.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  lI.R.II.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Hite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10s.  6<f.  and  21s.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4s.  Gd.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12s.  6<f. 

These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  tlie  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 
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MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-  Usbed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  ii  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


T 


he  BIRKBECK  building  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  BuiLDixo  SOCIETY,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbeck  I'reehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £60  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


'tllTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

VV  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years' 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  6d., 
a  plain  dra-wing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7».  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  w'hat  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10^. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  Si.  6</.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7i.  6<i. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5i.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12i.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6</.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best 


BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


■pAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON. 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich 


Quarter 

rich  colours,  with 

a  beautiful  monogram,  6«.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  req-aire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1«. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  6d, ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from : — 
£2  2*. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16i. ;  very  massive,  £10  10«. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fltting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  &al  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  auality, 

V  2s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  Gd. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


TpRNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall, 

Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Coi 


Man- 

Continental 

rire  insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan- 
tagMus  tenns  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarabber  Works,  Sugar  Reflneries, 
♦  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  setUed 

Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  oiid  other  important  towns. 


Q-EOXjOGUST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

pIVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

*  ^  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


pOURIERS*  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

1  BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

-1-  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchaMrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drav^g,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


H 

H 


EAL  &  SON, 

196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  PlUCKS  or 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


H 


EAL  &  SON. 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  HALL  GAZETTE^'  April  29fA,  1872. 

“  TUB  TRIBUNE  is  hepond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


IV/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-lYL  in  many  colours,  l4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheete  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lime),  W.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpectetl  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  I4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
'\  tt*"hou8e,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
moumtig  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  ^  Y’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 217, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


'I")ILAPIDATI0NS,  repairs,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

*  '  Estimates  mode  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Tw  enty-flve  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daUy  In  New  York,  drculates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  It  may  be  found  In  the  moet  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  vlsl 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  thU  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  Is  obtained  by  advertising  In  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  It  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  A  myricans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

EngHsh  Advertisements  are  inserted  In  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  Intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  8A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW"  November  9W,  1872. 

”  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertiiements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
HiQUiAXD,  the  Nkw  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 
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■\fO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

.1.^  Aji7  inralid  can  cnr«  himiielf,  without  medicine 


Ajiy  inralid  can  cnre  himiielf,  without  medicine,  inoonreniencc,  or 
expenae,  by  Uving  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

V-/'  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campliell,  Rydcrstone  Rectory,  near  Ft 


V-/  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campliell,  Rydcrstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenhnm, 

Norfolk,  “  Dec.  5, 1K59. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciateil  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  AKABICA  FOOD.  In  all  coses  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usu^y  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  a^  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  i 


“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleuess,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  os  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  yotmg  and  hearty.  1 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengtheninl.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  yonr  wlmirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  lh*ie8t 
of  Pnmetto,  near  llomlovi.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Onlinary  to  the  University  of  Marbnrgh,  writes  in  the 


Berlin  Clinical  HVify  of  April  S,  1872:  **I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
praservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revidenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediaU'ly  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flonrishing  health.  Similar  siuxess  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  1  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  os  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  aud 


for  which  I  had  consulteil  the  mivlce  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remove<l  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BlNUilAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,8.32,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervousness,  asthma,  oougb,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
▼omitlng,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD _ MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  paljMta- 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMES  RO^RTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Bnihan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
berime  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

SreecrilH*!]  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
veil  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  goo<l  Qod  be  praised,  it  has 
oompletcly  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  cial  position.— Marchioness  DE  BREUAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 


■pwU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-a.  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  aliaorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  Ummurrhuids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  ITofessor  of  Medicine  and  Ihroctical  M.D.” 


r^URE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

yj  lURITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
affbet  on  me.  Heaven  he  blessed,  it  has  cared  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  bad  lastkl  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  us  1  do  now.- J.  COMl’ARET,  ForUh  Priest,  St. 
Bomala-des-  Isles.” 


DIGESTION, 


DU  B.’VRRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livin^tone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 


mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  reiiulre  neither  physician  nor 
medicint*,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  porfw^tly  fn*o  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  sctircely  licard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


DU  B.\RRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

■j^urvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  gfoil  ship  th*e  yi-an  Bart,ot  the 


French  Navy, on  lier  lute  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yieldeil  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  w’o  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  com  pressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  aud  men  to  health  aud 
strength,  and  we  n‘gret  that  routine  should  hitherto  hare  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  auloption  In  the  Navy. — Dm.  L.  Munreite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  K.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Moudot,  Hourrieu.  Roads  off 
HyC'res,  16th  May,  1873.” 


T  \U  BAliRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

A  isnitubly  packeil  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  §lh,,  at  2s.;  of  1  lb., 
3<  6<i. ;  2  lb.,  ;  6  lb.,  14#  ;  121b.,  28#. ;  24  lb.,  6«#. 


PlU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

a  ^  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2#. ;  24  cups,  3«.  Qd. ;  48  cups,  6#.  • 
288  cups,  30#. ;  676  cups,  66#.  * 


which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  Irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  htemorrboids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrlis,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  tiead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hj’Steria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  congh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years'  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  noiulshment  os  meat. 


TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  an<I  nerves,  in  naosea  and  sickness,  even  in 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
np.  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  aud  sustaining  than  even  meat.  I  lb.,  3«.  6d.  ; 
2Ib.,  6#.;  241b.,60«. 


TAEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

1  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  da 


Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallcrie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 


For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  BiUocM 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


CA.UTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^Iough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
tliat  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MASK  on  a  BUFF-COIiOUBUD 
'WRAFPSR  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-lia  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 


HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac* 


simile  signatiues, 


^ohu/fiwtoti 


A  DELIGHTFUL  &  LASTING  FRAGRANCE, 


With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE"  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6<i.  each. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchnophtuix  ”  or  “  Cakdis  Guard,"  effectually 
preventing  the  gnttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  diandler. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

COEN  FLOUK 


IS  THE  BEST. 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour,  It  is  the  best. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


Y\r  HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC*MAIN  PAD  and 
PATEN’T  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  lie  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had. 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  liips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadiUy,  London. 

Single  ’Truss,  IG#.,  21#.,  26#.  C</.,  and  31«.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31#.  6(/.,  42#.,  and  62#.  6(/. ;  postage  free.  Umbilici  ditto,  42#.  and  62#.  6d.; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  V’hite,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT.  . 


T,^LASnC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

A’J  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 


LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  .are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4#.  6d.,  7#.  6d.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  nnd  OINTMENT.— During  the 

summer,  jaundice,  looseness  of  the  bowels.  English  cholera,  cramps. 


intermittent  nnd  other  fevers,  with  congestion  and  torpidity  of  the  liver,  are 
eB])ecially  liable  to  occur,  owing  to  bad  air,  stagnant  waiters,  and  decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  incautioos  exposure  to  cold  after  violent  perspi¬ 
rations,  and  other  similar  causes.  In  these  cases  immediate  recourse  should  be 
hail  to  Holloway’s  rcmeilies ;  for  if  the  Ointment  be  rubbed  effectively  over  the 
region  of  the  liver  and  surface  of  the  bowels,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pills  are 
taken  internally,  the  action  of  the  liver  will  be  promoted,  cramps  and  pains  re- 
lieveil,  aud  tlie  paroxysms  of  the  fever  gradually  subdued,  aud  in  a  short  time 
stopix-d. 


■  /.■ 


II 


furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73;  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

/I  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  doxca,  from  19j.  to  sss. 
Electro  Fork* — I'able,  from  ;  Spjoiu,  from  2ki. 
Papier  Macbe  Tea  Trays,  in  Sot*,  2U.,  66«.,  9&i. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  ^3  Ts. 

Dish  Covers— Tin, 239.;  Metal, «5a.;  Electro,  £11  11s. 
Electro  Cm?ts  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps — Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  4c. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  4e. 

China,  and  Glass— Dinner  Servicee,  4c.  ^ 


DEANE  &  CO., 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders— Bright,  46<t.  to  £15;  Bronze,  91.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Begiater,  Hot-air,  4o. 

Baths— Doraeatic,  Fix^,  and  TraTelliof. 

Bedsteads— BroNS  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices— Comice>poIes,  Enda,  Banda,  4c. 

Gaseliers— 2-light,  17a ;  3  do..  52s. ;  6  do.,  £6  at. 
Xiteheners— From  a  ft..  £3  5a.,  to  e  ft.,  £ss. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goods,  Matt,  fto. 
Garden  Tools— Enwn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdles,  4e* 
(CataJo^uet  free.) 


46,  King  William  Street. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


4^ 


DELICIOUS,  IlSrViaORATING-,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics- 


“  It  SUPERSEDES 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 


every  other  Cocoa 


PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  MARAVILLA.  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


VERITAS.— TTATR 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nonrish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
presexve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10a.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents—R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

'  93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JOHN  TAN  N»S 

E;EXjZ^3SrCE!  S-A-IPES 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


The  Metlical  Profeadon  for  Thirty  years  have  i^rproyed  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magrnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  UBABTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDRBN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  4  CO.,  CHRllISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whitenem, 


JOHN  STLART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 

sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examineb:— A 


Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Hu 
B)tanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trimrn,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  StudUs  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Huntbr,M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairner,  M.A.  His  lufluenoe  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  IlY.  Fawcett,  il.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Kelation  to  Podtivism,  by  Frederic  HARnuoir.  His  Podtioa 
as  a  I’hilosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “Advice  to 
Land  Reformers”  and  ”  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  S.  MlU-  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  li.,  by  poet  Is.  2d. 

Loudon :  E.  DALLOW,  13G  Strand,  W.C. 


g’otwts  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1*.  6d.  per  pot. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
angel  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


jVJRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

--  _  ^P®«lily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

^RS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

ILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

T,  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

^pLLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

..W,  A I  ^  TV 1 


Packets.  It.  and  2.».  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
~  Chemists,  Perfumers,  4c.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  4  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  rerfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  flnest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 


“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholesale  Depflt — 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


ri  S' 


/ 


THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  21,  1875 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

GONNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonoe, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyfle,”  4ic.  2  vols.,  crown  8to.,  21#. 

“  The  personal  career  of  M.  de  Oonneville  presents  a  number  of  points  of 
interest,  for  he  was  an  officer  of  no  ordinary  merit.  The  work  brings  us  within 
the  presence  of  Napoleon  I.  and  some  of  the  chiefs  who  upheld  the  fortunes  of 
the  First  Empire  ;  and  its  anecdotes  about  that  extraordinary  man  are  eTidently 
genuine  and  very  characteristic.  It  discloses  a  variety  of  details  of  interest  con> 
nected  with  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Bourbon 
Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830.  Readers  who  care  to  know  what 
an  honourable  soldier  heard  and  said  of  the  most  wonderful  time  in  modem 
history  will  find  in  these  pages  much  to  delight  them.” — The  Times. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  By  the 

Rev.  F.  Arxou),  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.,  80i. 
“  This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  ns  it  is  interesting  and  able.  The  style  is  original,  the 
thought  vigorous,  the  information  wide  and  thorough,  the  portrait  painting 
artistic.”— yoAn  Bull. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS;  or,  EVERYDAY 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN.  By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Biury.  1  vol.  8vo.,  15#. 
A  charming  book,  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.  It  may  be  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  readers  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  inner  life  of 
Spain." — Fast. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTBIA,  DALMATIA,  AND 

MONTENEGRO.  By  R.  H.  R.  1  vol.  demy  8 vo.,  14#. 

“  The  author  describes  his  wanderings  brightly  and  pleasantly,  and  his 
account  will  probably  induce  many  to  visit  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  comers  of  Europe.” — Standard. 


BUTLER  (Major  W.  F.)— AKIM-FOO ;  or. 


The  History  of  a  Failure.  Demy  8vo.,  price  14#. 

“We  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  the  work.” 

Athenamm. 


BLACK  (Wm.)— THREE  FEATHERS.  Fifth 


Edition,  in  8  vols.,  now  ready. 

“  And  over  all  the  rare  charm  of  a  style  clear,  strong,  and  sunny 
as  a  mountain  stream.” — Saturday  Revieie. 


BLACKMORE  (R.  D.)— ALICE  LORRAINE 

Fifth  Edition,  in  8  vols.,  now  ready. 

“  A  very  notable  book.” — Pall  Mall  Oasette. 


DANA  (James  D.)— CORALS  and  CORAL 

ISLANDS.  New  Illustrated  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  8#.  6d. 

“  The  best  text-book  on  the  subject.”— &-of#man. 


WARBURTON  -  (Col.  Egerton) _ JOURNEY 

ACROSS  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  8vo.,  16#. 

“  He  did  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and  has  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Australian  interior." — Noncon/ormUt, 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

EVA’S  FORTUNES.  By  Mrs.  Gordon 

Smytuies,  Author  of  “  Cousin  Geoffrey,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

FAY  ARLINGTON.  By  Anxe  Be.^le,  Author 

of  “  Simplicity  and  Fascination,"  “  Gladys,  the  Reaper,”  Aa  8  vols. 

“  Miss  Beale’s  book  is  enchanting.  It  deserves  to  be  a  great  success.  Fay  is 
a  charming  portrait.” — John  Bull. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HEART.  By 

Lady  Blake,  Author  of  “  Claude,”  “  Helen’s  First  Love,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“ ‘ The  History  of  a  Heart’  is  certainly  much  above  the  average  run  of  novels. 
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